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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
OVERTHROW OF THE PAPACY. 

The Historical Memoirs of Cardinal Pacca, Prime 
Minister to Pius VII. Written by Himself. 
Translated from the Italian by Sir George 
Head, 2 vols. Longmans. 

Tere are historical points of much importance 

in this work, and there is a great deal, not so 

much of importance as of interest, relating to the 
sonnel of the Holy Father and his Prime 
ister, when the former was tossed from his 
throne and forcibly abducted, a prisoner from his 
capital, by Napoleon, the Emperor of France. 

The previous movements, the intrigues, the 

fencing, the diplomacy, the cajolling, and the pre- 

tences on either side, and the lies and persecu- 
tions practised upon the victims, which are elicited 
in the narrative, fill us with amazement. We 
mentally exclaim— - 
“Can such things be, 
overcome us like a summer cloud, 
Without our special wonder.” 

The barefaced falsehood and remorseless op- 
pression of the Frenth, vainly endeavoured to be 
parried or evaded by all the arts and resources 
which Italian fears eould suggest, form alto- 
gether a humiliating picture of ambition and the 
vile tricks to which it will stoop for its gratifica- 
tion. The base tools employed,the traitors 
seduced, the political scoundrelism enacted under 
the plea of statesmanship, seem to degrade human 
nature, and make us ashamed of our fellow- 
creatures in high places. Were they in the lower 
spheres, criminal trials, punishments, and the 
scorn and detestation of mankind would be their 
doom; but truth and honesty, it would appear, 
are unnecessary in the concerns ofnations. The 
end is to justify the means, even though the end 
be evil; and rulers and their — may disre- 
gard every principle which the laws of God and 
man enforce, 

Mutato nomine, we have just had another Pope 
driven from his dominions, and this time by a 
Democratic, and not an Imperial, conspiracy. 
Need we ask if the latter was less vicious, hollow, 
and false in all its parts than the former? The 
taint of villany was equal in both; and Murder 
did not hold its red reeking hand in order to at- 

its purposes. 

And what do we read from these doings and 
events? The lesson is pregnant with instruction, 
and teaches us to regard the present with a re- 
ference to the past. The scene is little changed, 
and the actors have been succeeded by actors as 
unprincipled as to motives and unscrupulous as 
to means. It will be well for the world when 
truth and candour are deemed as essential to a 
minister's protocol as to a letter from an honest 
individual, and an ambassador is no more called 
upon to lie for his country than an honourable 
Person to lie for himself. 

“The Memoirs of Cardinal Pacca, Prime Minis- 
ter to Pope Pius VII., comprehend the series of 
events that fall between the taking possession of 

e by the French in 1808, and the abdication of 
apoleon in 1814; including consequently the in- 
urse between the Roman Pontiff and the 
oer authorities in Rome till 6th J uly, 1809,— 
attack of that day on the Quirinale Palace by 
a, and the forcible abduction from Rome 
‘aa, rz and Cardinal Pacca,—the imprison- 
‘i of the Cardinal for three years and a half, 


adopted by Napoleon in the interim to re- 
organize the Roman Church and subjugate the 
Pope, while under durance at Savona, on the 
shores of the Mediterranean,—and the negotia- 
tions that took place afterwards at Fontainbleau 
between the Pope and the Emperor relating to 
the conclusion of the Concordat, and his Holi- 
ness’s subsequent retraction of that document.’ 

Such is, briefly, the scope of the work; and, 
making allowances for the position of the author, 
whose defence and apology it is, we have reason 
to be satisfied with the general integrity of his 
statements. He himself contrasts with others, and 
observes :— 

“T have read several works which have issued 
from the press in France, Germany, and Italy, 
relating to the abduction of Pius VII., and_the 
events that happened immediately previous, 
wherein the facts are disfigured in such a manner 
that, provided future historians compose their 
narrative from these contemporaneous pages, they 
will most certainly, instead of a truthful tale, 
transmit a capricious romance to posterity. Now 
to give afew examples. It is a notorious fact, in 
the first place, that on the memorable day, par- 
ticularly referred to in the fifth chapter, when the 
verified copies of the Bull of Excommunication 
were placarded in the usual places in Rome ap- 
pointed by the Apostolic Constitution, the Pope 
was in his Palace on the Monte Cavallo; and the 
French sentinels, who were posted within a short 
distance of the Great Gate of the Palace, per- 
mitted nobody, with the exception only of the 
Pope’s attendants, to go in or out. There is, 
nevertheless, a little German treatise relating to 
Pius VII., published by one Alexander Rennen- 
Lempft, in the ‘ Prussian Correspondents’ of the 
year 1812, Nos. 134, 135, and 136, in which it is 
stated, that on the day above-mentioned, a sacred 


funzione was celebrated in the Papal Chapel, in 


the Quirinale Palace, and that, after the ceremonial 
was concluded, the a to retiring to 
his apartments, pronounced a brief but energetic 
discourse, in which, after having recapitulated the 
events that had happened successively from the 
time of the entrance of the French troops junder 
General Miollis to the time then present, he con- 
cluded by pronouncing, ‘by virtue of his holy 
ministry, and of the sublime dignity of Vicar on 
earth of Christ’ (such are the precise words of 
the author), ‘an anathema against the Emperor 
of the French, and against all those persons who 
gave him counsel to act against the interests of 
the Church. The author adds, moreover, which 
forms a part of his story not a little curious, that, 
notwithstanding the restrictions above alluded to, 
he himself was present at the funzione, and heard 
the Pope himself speak the words above quoted. 
“ Several French works have also been written 
on the subject of the imprisonment and the ab- 
duction from Rome of Pius VIL, in which, not- 
withstanding the authors are pious ecclesiastics, 
the facts recorded are nevertheless absolutely 
false. One particularly contains an anecdote to 
the effect that, on the occasion of the storming of 
the Quirinale Palace, after the Holy Father had 
been arrested by General Radet, the General, by 
way of accelerating his operations, caused him to 
be lowered in a chair out of the window; a ‘ridi- 
culous falsehood, which even General Radet him- 
self complained of in a letter which he subse- 
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quently addressed to His Holiness, and is now in 
my possession, ’ 


“To cite another example of a secular author. 
When the Emperor Napoleon gave an order, in 
the year 1809, that all the Cardinals in Italy 
whose state of health rendered them capable of 
taking a journey to Paris, should proceed thither, 
it happened accordingly that in the following year, 
1810, no less than twenty-nine Cardinals . were 
residing in that city, and of these three, namely 
Fesch, Cambacérés, and Maury, were Frenchmen. 
Of the entire number, five belonged to the order 
of Suburban Bishops, nineteen to the order of 
Priests, and five to the order of Deacons. Of the 
nineteen Priests seventeen were invested with 
the Episcopal dignity, and among the Cardinal 
Deacons one, De Bayanne, was a Priest, and there 
was one only among them all who was not in 
ordine sacro, namely, Cardinal Albani; so that 
there were, consequently, twenty-two Bishops, 
three Priests, and four in Deacon’s orders. Now 
one Monsieur de Pradt, the author of several 
works that have been condemned and prohibited 
by the Holy See, in one of his books, entitled 
‘Concordat d’Amérique,’ notwithstanding he 
was well acquainted with all these Cardinals at 
Paris, and had mixed in their society, writing on 
the subject of their Establishment, which in 
derision he culls the ‘ Cordon bleu de Rome,’ has 
the confidence to assert that tho Cardinalate is 
not at all of w religious character; and he ex- 
presses his surprise that the most important 
affairs of religion are decided upon, and even the 
Head of the Catholic Church elected by Cardinals 
of no ecclesiastical order, but belonging to the 
laity. By way of proving this his assertion, he 
adds a note, stating that ‘recently he had seen at 
Paris the Dean of the Sacred College, Cardinal 
Albani, who, at his brother’s death having re- 
nounced the Cardinal’s hat, took a wife, he says, 
‘and dressed like a layman.’ 

“Monsieur Savary, the so-called Duc de 
Rovigo, who was Principal Minister of Police in 
the time of the Emperor Napoleon, also published 
not long ago ‘Mémoires du Duc de Rovigo, pour 
servir 4 l’Histoire de ’Empereur Napoléon, Paris, 
1828.’ Which memoirs are, in fact, a continual 
panegyric on his hero Napoleon, whose mind, 
with the eye of a lynx, he perceives to be well 
regulated, his disposition benevolent, his conduct 
in matters of business honourable, and his heart 
grateful and generous; while, on the other hand, 
he blackens with the pencil of a Tacitus the good 
Pius VII, and represents him hard-hearted, 
obstinate, deceitful, selfish, and covetous. 

«“«The Pope,’ says he, to use his very words, 
‘ was a miser, and, though in possession of an in- 
come amply sufficient for all he ceuld require, he 
very carefully counted the few dozen pieces of 
gold he kept in his writing-desk, and made a list 
of every trifling article of his toilette, from his 
night-gown to his stockings and linen.’ 

“ Now it seems incredible that, a few years onl 
after the death of Pius VII., it were possible 
to tell such a barefaced lie, and accuse of mean- 
ness and avarice a charitable, benevolent Pontiff, 
who never allowed whomsoever applied to him 
asa suppliant to depart unrelieved, who, almost 
immediately after he had received his Papal 
revenue, always applied the contents of the very 
writing-desk above-mentioned to the purpose of 
alms for the poor and other acts of Christian 
charity: and who, after a Pontificate of twenty- 
four years, died so poor that, in order to comply 
with the dispositions of his last will and testa- 
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ment, it was indispensable to sell the very furni-| 
ture of his apartments by auction, and after all, 
it yielded a smaller sym of money than is, fre- 

uently realized under similar cirgumstances 
the furniture of @ private individual: - ~~~ . 

“Finally, I was surprised most of all by the 
extraordinary tissue of mis-stated facts that I 

found in @ manuscript written by the Count Verri, 
the author of the ‘ Notti Romane,’ who died in 

me @ few years ago. Verri was a celebrated 
literary character, a pure, elegant writer, and he 
had proposed to write, under the title ‘ Lotta dal 
Bacerdozio coll’ Impero,’ an account of the portion 
of the history of Pius VII. relating to the dis- 
putes with the French Government. Having re- 

‘sided-in ‘Rome during the years 1808 and 1809, 
‘he was there while the French troops occupied 
‘the’ city at the time when the Cardinals and 
‘Prelates wére compelled by Napoleon to take their 
‘departure, and when the Pope was carried away 
‘by Général Radet. Under these advantages, 
and with a view to carry his object into effect, he 
‘took all manner of pains to procure authentic in- 
formation from the attendants who accompanied 
the Holy Father on his journey to France, and 
during his oe nom imprisonment at Savona; 
but notwithstanding all this trouble to collect 
materials, I discovered in the above-mentioned 
manuscript — which, fortunately, never was 
printed—at least thirty facts mis-stated. 

“ Among these falsehoods there is to be men- 
tioned especially one account which obtained ex- 
tensive circulation, namely, of visions and 
ecstacies that it was pretended had happened to 
Pius VII., and miracles said to have been wrought 
by him, while he wasimprisoned in Savona. But 
though, indeed, to our short-sighted intelligence 
it may appear that then, while the sublime dignity 
of the Church’s Supreme Head was trodden under 
foot, and in a state of abasement, the extraor- 
dinary virtues, and above all the heroic patience 
of Pius VII, under the persecution instigated 
against the Holy See and his respectable clergy, 
might, to a certain extent, have deserved of 
Heaven, for the purpose of confounding the 
triumphant incredulity of the times, the gift of 

rming such supernatural operations as are 
alluded 4. by St. Paul, P ‘ 

“-°wherefore tongues are for a sign, not to them 

that helieve, but to them that believe not ;* 
yet it is the fact, nevertheless, that God Almighty, 
whose decrees are always just, and tend to the 
true interest of the Church, neyer thought fit to 
bestow such extraordinary favour on the innocent 
and persecuted Pontiff.” 

Little less than a miracle, however, the Cardi- 
nal asserts, was the result of the Bull by which 
Buonaparte was excommunicated, for the prompt 
and terrible effects wrought by it upon his person, 
and the destiny was such that his prodigious 
prospects from that hour’ began to decline, and, 
after having fascinated all urope, and made 
nations tremble, he fonnd himself, “at last 
banished on a rock where, like another Nebu- | 
chadnezzar, segregated from the fellowship of | 
mankind, without help and comfort from his kin- | 
dred, and imprisoned by a hostile government, he | 
miserably perished;” and, in regard to his asso- 
ciates, the Cardinal adds, “ the even more tragical | 
and fearful deaths of Berthier, Saliceti, and! 
Murat, who were accomplices and abettors of the | 
two sacrilegious usurpations of Rome, would | 
alone afford ample materials to whomsoever may 
be inclined hereafter, following the example of. 





} 
| 


Lactantius Firmianus, to write a treatise on the | 


vogue at the present day, namely, that in order | and atrocious. The incidents follow each other 
to acquire the reputation of genius and talent, to| with the rapid succession of a tale, and hayo 


stand well at court, and be considered a strenuous | 
defender of sovereign rights, it is indispensable to’ 


enter-the lists. against the Court ef Rome, and 
with the imagination of Don Quixote create | 
castles out of the Roman congregations and 
tribunals, and giants out of the cardinals, prelates, 


‘and jurists, merely for the sake of the pleasure 


of attacking them—thereby imitating in these, 
our own times, the vile ass in Ausop’s fable, giving 
the last hick at the dying lion—will also come to an 
end.” 

But more direct and astonishing, from such a 
source, is the opinion that the Temporal power 
of the Pope may be separated from the Spiritual 
with advantage to religion. Universal empire 
seemed to be all but realised by Napoleon, and 
the Cardinal says :— 

* All such appearances, therefore, announced 
the coming existence of a great monarchy, which 
might, and actually had in part made to disap- 
pear many of those very kingdoms and principali- 
ties, which, according to Bossuet’s theory, ren- 
dered the subjection of the Popes incompatible 
with the government of the Universal Church. 

“ From all the above considerations, therefore, 
it followed as a’ consequence that Divine Provi- 
dence, always intent upon the preservation of its 
Church, having by its inscrutable decrees taken 
away from the Holy See her temporal power, was 
preparing a series of changes of states and go- 
vernments, likely on a future occasion to render it 
possible that the Pope might even, though he him- 
self were a subject, rule over and govern without 
any serious detriment the entire flock of the 
faithful. 

“T was further confirmed in the above supposi- 
tion by imagining it possible that even from the 
mvlancholy evont of the cessation of the sove- 
reignty of the Pope, the Lord might produce 
other, and not slight advantages for his Church, 
and that the loss of the temporal dominion and 
the greater part of the ecclesiastical property 
would ultimately prove to be the means of re- 
moving, or at any rate of weakening, the degree 
of jealousy and bad feeling that universally exist 
against the court of Rome and her‘clergy. 

*“T considered that the Pope, relieved of the 
weighty charge of temporal principality that cer- 
tainly obliges him to sacrifice too great a portion 
of his precious time to secular affairs, would be 
enabled to direct his entire thoughts and atten- 
tion to the spiritual government of the church, 
which, though thereby deprived of lustre, pomp, 
dignity, and the attraction of her temporal bene- 
fits, on the other hand would have the advantage 
of numbering those exclusively who are zealous 
in the sacred cause among her ministers—those 
who, so long as they 
“ ¢ desire the office of a bishop, desire a good work.’ 
The pope also would in future have less regard, 
in the choice of his ministers and councillors, to 
the splendour of birth, the solicitation of influen- 
tial persons, and the recommendation of sove- 
reigns, of whose Roman promotions it may fre- 
quently be observed— 

“* Thou hast multiplied the nation and not in- 
creased the joy ; they joy before thee according to the 
joy in harvest, and as men rejoice when they divide 
the spoil.’ 

“Finally, in our councils on ecclesiastical 
affairs, the fear of losing the temporal benefits of 
preferment would cease te be regarded as a mo- 
tive, which, so long as it has a place in the scale, 


miserable end which betides the persceutors of | is liable to turn the balance, and influence the re- 


the Church.” 
Curious as these passages ate, we have now to 


adduce others far more striking. Our first is a 


| jection or the adoption of a resolution, by pusil- 


animous condescension.” 
This is a remarkable doctrine and confession 


metaphorical expression, which i§ extraordinary, | to come from so high and zealous a member of the 


as coming from such lips, and implies that the 
Papacy may approach its fall, for the Cardinal 
writes :— eats 


it "ae 
“I imagine that the idea that seems to be in 


| Church of Rome. 
The proceedings of the French, under General 
Miollis, in Rome, after having got possession by 
dint of sheer falsehood, were, throughout, cruel 


more than the interest of a novel; but we resery 
this portion for next Saturday. 





| To omnes 
NORWAY, 1849. 
| Norway in 1848-9.. By Thomas Forester, 

With Extracts from the Journals of Lieutenant 

M. 5. Biddulph. 8vo. Longmans. 

Our two countrymen seem to have enjoyed 
delightful ramble among the Fjelds and Fjords of 
the central and western parts of Norway, and, in 
addition to their accounts of the tour, afford ys 
some remarks on the political and social condi. 
tion of the country. The descriptions of the 
scenery are glowing and impressive; but what 
can be done by words to give ‘an adequate o 
distinct idea of the wild magnificence of Norway 
—its dark pine forests, rugged mountains, splen- 
did cataracts, and secluded valleys, where natuy 
seems to repose from the grandeur and turbuleng 
around? ‘The verbal picturesque must fail; byt 
our authors have eked it out admirably withs 
series of illustrations which do justice to thes 
remarkable features, The frontispiece, Hitterd 
Church, is a unique edifice; and the Valley and 
the Falls of the Nid, Sillejord, Rjukan-Fosg, 
Miés-Vand, the scenes near Hardanger, the Hil. 
dal- Vand, the Hurungerne, the Forest of Koldedal, 
and other engravings, so help out the enthusiastic 
text, that we really feel as if we were accom- 
panying the travellers on their way. But we cm 
transfer none of this spirit to our pages, and 
must therefore be content with minor matter. 
Here is a gratifying sketch of society :— 

“In Norway, even on the main lines of road,’ 
Mr. F. observes, “the avocation of an im. 
keeper is held in low estimation. The people 
have not yet generally learnt to make hospitality 
to strangers a marketable commodity. We soo 
discovered this amiable prejudice, and, in our 
future Rambles, were careful not to claim. enter- 
tainment from the farmers upon the strength of 
our ability and willingness to pay for it. Asie 
conversation on our route and plans never fai 
(except in one memorable instance) to lead toa 
invitation to enter their houses and take rest sd 
refreshment. On our departure, we made such 
offering as we thought adequate to the good wile 
accompanied by thanks and expressions which 
gave it rather the character of a quiddam hom- 
rarium, than the payment of a reckoning. . It 
was not always received without some show of 
reluctance; and it was sometimes curious 
observe a sort of struggle between the feeling of 
which I have been speaking, on the one 
and the not lessnational, I apprehend, keennesslot 
gain, on the other. Long, however, may it bere 
the proverb, Point d'argent point de Suisse, ei 
be fairly applied to the good people of this seal 
Alpine country. 

“On the present oceasion we had heard to 
much of the hospitality of the people of all classes 
to be under any great uneasiness. ‘The choiee 
seemed to lie between the substantial farm-ha 
on the slope of the hill, and the parsonage, 
preste-gaurd, which stood near the water's edge. 
‘The latter had, on various accounts, the de¢i 
preference. In other countries the priest’s how 
is often the only refuge for the forlorn travellét 
Sometimes, in such cases, it is admissible to elett 
scores by the offering of an honorarium, which 
there are no scruples about receiving. Soin 
convents of tlie south of Europe, it is well understo® 
that the qualche cosa per caritd goes to defray 
the expenses of the hospijality which the rules 
enjoin, but which the revenues of the est 
ment are no longer adequate to support. 
even there I have often found it genuine, 
irrespective of the offering; and the ser 
remote convents in the Apennines, gather 
after a frugal supper, round the pine-logs basi 
on the hearth of the vaulted refectory, have " 
as eager for news of what was going on # 
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— 
world from which they were shut out as the 

ts of a frontier stock-farm on the verge of 
civilisation. 

“We already knew enough of the position of the 
Norwegian clergy t@ be sensible that the hospi- 
tality we proposed to claim must be wholly gra- 
tuitous; and it is so foreign to our habits and 
ideas to walk up to a strange gentleman’s house 
and gsk“for board and lodging, that when our 
skiff touched the shore, it required much exhorta- 
tion from my companion, who very wisely deter- 
mined to stay by the boat, and a conviction of 
the imperative necessity of the case, to induce me 
to make the essay. 

“ But my scruples were groundless, The worthy 
had seen our approech, and came forth to 

meet me. He was a man of middle age and 
ace manners, Finding that I was an 
nglishman, he regretted that he could not talk 

Bnglish; but, addressing me in French, he inter- 
rupted my apologies for the intrusion, and pressed 
metocome in. Nor was he satisfied without 

ing down himself to the shore and extending 

A vitation to my fellow-traveller in person. 
We were shown into a very pleasant sitting-room: 
the windows commanding charming views of the 
lake, and the pianoforte and vases of flowers gave 
ita cheerful and habitable look. A tray with a 
slight refection made its almost instant appear- 
ance, We were attended by a most respectable 
fomale domestic, under whose auspices we 
speedily made ourselves presentable, and, return- 
ing to the saloon, were introduced to the wife and 
daughter of our worthy host. We spent a very 
delightful evening. The presten led us to a point 
from which there was a splendid view of the 
broad expanse of water, bounded by a noble 
po of mountains on the western shore of the 

; the foreground was of the green slopes of 
porns and corn which we had seen from the 
He afterwards conducted us to the church. 
It was the first time we had entered a Norwegian 

urch, and we were struck with the appearance 
of the highly-decorated altar and rich embroi- 
dered yestment which hung by its side. 

“On our retun to the preste-gaard we 
found an officer of the Norwegian service, who 
was employed in the trigonometrical survey of 
that part of the country. We received some 
vleable suggestions for our future guidance, Our 
host entered warmly into our plans, and drew up 
for us an itinerary, in which our several stages 

resting-places to the foot of the Hardanger- 

Fjeld were pointed out. He encouraged us to 
think that we should find the passage of the fjeld 
practicable at this season. We were under some 
aixiety about it, as Mr. Barrow had been dis- 

from attempting it in the month of July. 
ladies were kindly interested in such speci- 
mens of English workmanship as our equipments 
They admired the perfect finish and 
excellence of every article of English manufac- 
ture. The prepared waterproof cloth in which 
our maps and other articles were inclosed was a 
novelty; and a drinking-cup and air-cushion of 
similar material was, now as ever, an object that 
afforded Sreat amusement. I had much conver- 
sation with the pasteur on the ecclesiastical ar- 
Tangements of Norway, the result of which, con- 
irmed by subsequent opportunities of observa- 
fin and inquiry, will be found in the sequel. He 
was a man of enlarged and liberal mind; and our 
own institutions, and tie state of affairs generally 
in Europe, were freely discussed. 

‘hus the long twilight wore away till after 
ten o'clock, when candles were lighted, and the 
a Was spread for supper. It was abundantly 

nicely arranged. ‘Though attended by the 

tic, the ladies rose at times to do the ho- 
hours in certain petits soins, according to a cus- 
tom of the country, which, though not without a 
Stace and kindliness, was at first painful to us; 
all that is menial is on such occasions 


and though 
Performed by the services of an attendant, and 


there is something kindly and even graceful in 
the usage, we could never altogether reconcile 
ourselves to it. The presten departed from the 
usual habits of the natives to pledge the strangers 
in a bumper of Rhenish to their Jon voyage 
On our part, in rising from table,we went through, 
pretty well for a first attempt, the national cere- 
mony which follows every meal, of shaking 
hands with the master and mistress of the house 
and all the company round, saying to each, 
Tak fir maden,—Thanks for the meat. 

* When we came down stairs in the morning, 
we found the floor of the hall sprinkled with 
small sprigs of the spruce-fir. Coffee had been 
served while we were in the act of dressing. A 
plunge in the lake from the wooded point beyond 
the parsonage prepared us to do justice to a 
plentiful breakfast. We were pressed to prolong 
our visit: it was quite out of our calculations. In 
making our acknowledgments to the worthy 
pasteur, M. Jonnessen, and his agreeable family, 
we felt the pain of such pleasant associations be- 
ing so transitory. On this and other similar oc- 
casions we could only express our hopes of hay- 
ing some opportunity of returning English for 
Norwegian hospitality; a wish, we trust, in some 
instances destined to be realised. In collecting 
our traps for departing, we found every thing 
restored to the best condition: even the needle 
had not been idle; and we could not have started 
from home, under the care of a good mother or 
sister, in better trim. There was genuine and 
unpretending kindness in attentions such as 
these.” 

We trust our readers will not think a com- 
panion sketch too much, especially as it refers to 
the youth and education of the country :— 

“From Dal we were to visit the Rjukan-Foss. 
Tt was the base of our operations for crossing the 
Hardanger-Fjeld: there we had planned to pass 
the following day. It was our point of departure 
for a line of country little frequented, and we had 
to arrange the steps of our further progress. 
Speculations as to what awaited us, such as often 
occupy the traveller when feeling his way through 
unknown tracks, had been rife, as, wet and 
weary, we plodded our way up the valley of the 
Maan in a deluge of rain, which did not damp our 
enthusiasm at its wild and beautiful scenery. 
We were not disappointed: in that unpretending 
giest-huus we found not merely shelter and rest 
and warmth, but the most anxious care for our 
smallest wants and wishes, and unexpectedly 
good company in the persons of some students 
from Christiania, who, with the habits common 
to their class on the Continent, were spending 
their vacation in a pedestrian excursion. Stripped 
of our sodden garments, and our immediate be- 
hests supplied, one of these was added to our 
councils, . . . The next morning at break- 
fast the collegians were our guests: we were 
able to give them trout from the river, fresh eggs, 
English chocolate, and a bowl of wild straw- 
berries which were just coming into season here, 
in addition to the preparations of meal and the 
milk and cream, the staple of a Norwegian re- 
past. We were bons camarades, as associates of 
the fraternity of wayfarers with scrip and staff; 
and there was an esprit du corps between us. as 
university men. From the present specimens, 
and from others whose acquaintance I had sub- 
sequently the good fortune to make, I am ready 
to think that Oxford has no reason to distain one 
of the youngest of her sisters. 
Christiania was founded in 1811, by Frederic VI., 
king of Denmark and Norway. The system is 
that which is universal on the Continent, of 
lectures by professors, and frequent examinations 
to test the proficiency of the student at successive 
stages. Freshmen bring with them a certificate 
from the rector of the high school at which they 
have been educated, and are besides subjected to 
a pretty severe examination, the examinatio artium. 





After a time they go out in the faculty of the 
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profession for which they are intended, aS 
Theologus, Jurist, Medicus. The professors ar® 
very able men, and hold a distinguished rank in 
society. The university is endowed with con- 
siderable revenues in land, and receives liberal 
support from votes of the Storthing. Though 
the students reside in private lodgings in the 
town, and out of the halls of lecture the authori- 
ties exercise little or no supervision, they are well 
conducted, have nothing of the vulgar swagger 
of the Burschen of Germany, do not glorify them- 
selves in drunken brawls, and are by no means 
likely to take the lead in the construction of barri- 
cades. Ihave good reason to think that their 
average acquirements are considerably above the 
level of those of the of wéAAo: with us; {though 
for depth and refinement in classical reading, 
and for mathematical acumen, I should consider 
that the class-men of our universities are decidedly 
superior. Our young friend, who had assisted at 
our councils of the preceding evening, was intel- 
ligent and inquiring; he was designed for the 
church, Upon obtaining his certificate in The- 
ology, he would acquire the title of Candidatus: 
he would then be a candiate for his turn to a va- 
cant living. Succession by seniority is the gene- 
ralrule, but a good ¢estamur will shorten the 
period of probation. In the meantime, the candi- 
datus obtains employment as schoolmaster or 
tutor, and sometimes as assistant to the incum- 
bents of the larger parishes. The expenses of a 
university course are not great, as there are few 
or no fees; and the humble student can procure 
his board and lodging at Christiania for ten or 
twelve dollars per month. 

“It is the custom in Norway for educated per- 
sons to acquire some one modern language, either 
French, English, or German. Our friend had 
learnt a little English in the intervals of his other 
studies. He was kind enough to add to our vo- 
cabulary of words and phrases in the vernacular, 
and to give us a lesson on pronunciation in the 
geoates idiom, of which we found the benefit. 

art of the morning was also consumed in elabo- 
rating the letter of introduction from our host of 
Dal to his friend on the Mids-Vand, which the 
student translated for us. Being a curiosity of 
its kind, I subjoin the English version for the 
amusement of the reader :— 

“*Goop Guxnur, 

*** Hereby are sent you two Englishmen, in 
the intention, if you yourself, together with two 
horses to ride on, are entreated, to show them the 
way over the mountain, the straightest way to 
Ullensvang, or if there be no such straight way to 
that place, then the well-known way to Eifjord is 
to be taken, If you should not have time (be at 
leisure) to execute this journey, and to procure 
for the aforesaid Englishmen two riding-horses, 
please then to set a righteous man in your place; 
and let all be done in such a manner that we both 
may be known (acknowledged) to be serviceable, 
just (trustworthy), and not extravagant men, and 
that we, by doing so, may acquire the honour of 
being able to direct other men to you in the same 
intention. ‘Oz ToRGENSON, 

“ ¢ Dil, the 28th July, 1848. 

“¢ To the worthy Gunnuf Svensen at Vaagen,’ 

The good Olaf had, it will have appeared, a 
shrewd eye for business, as well as a proper sense 
of what was necessary for maintaining the national 
character in the eye of strangers; but it is only 
just to say, that his anticipations were oly 
realised; and that future tourists may rely wit 
confidence on the good offices and fair dealing, 
not only of these individuals, but, as I have abun- 
dant reason to believe, of most others of their 
class, wherever they may be disposed to direct 
their steps in rambles through this romantic 
country. 

In another place, where a difficulty occurred in 
turning Bank of England notes, or letters of cre- 
dit, into hard cash, for travelling expenses, the 
dilemma was pleasantly solved on_ both its horns, 
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though the parties had to ee in indifferent 
Latin: Norsk, French, andj English, being alike 
unknown tongues. But we will not trespass 
farther on the authors. After the solid work of 
Mr. Laing, and the interesting productions of Mr. 
Barrow, and other tourists in the far north, it 
would be supererogatory to enter into statistics and 
organisation, though brought under view to the 
present date, or dwell repeatedly on national and 
social characters and splendid scenery. Suffice it 
to recommend the ‘lene as a very agreeable 
accession to that class of reading which fills its 
space in literature as we mentally pass along, and 
ase captivates the eye with its exhibitions of art. 
For the latter we are indebted to Lieut. Biddulph. 








NEW NOVELS. 

(The prolific press of Mr. Newby gives us plenty and 
variety of Novels to supply the slackness in other quarters, 
— used to be more productive. We have now to deal 
wi 
1, Courtship and Wedlock ; or, Lovers and Hus- 

bands, By the author of “ Cousin Geoffrey,” 

“the Jilt,” and other popular fictions. 3 vols. 
2. The Lady of the Bed-chamber. By Mrs. A. 

Crawford. 2 vols. 

8. Life’s Sunshine. By Miss H. M. Rathbone, 
author of “ Rose Allen,” &c, 2 vols. 
Hexzz is almost a novel library, and, at any rate, 
of three very distinct kinds. The authoress of 
the first work has frequently deserved and re- 
ceived our approbation, and, in the present in- 
stance, the dramatic interest of her characters 
and plot, merits a repetition of our praise. Nor 
are the lessons of life which she enforces less 
worthy of commendation. Three foreigners, to 
use the novelist’s word distingué, are brought 
into fashionable and intimate juxta-position with 
English parties moving in the upper circles of 
society; and the connections which result in con- 
sequence exhibit the moral in several aspects of 
change, and afford the needful opportunities for 
individual action, scenes in various countries 

France, Italy, and England), and circumstances, 

ustrative of every-day doings, as well as ofa 
romantic and mysterious nature. Our readers 
know that we never trespass within these boun- 
daries, and therefore we must exemplify the 
talents of our author with a didactic portion, 
which does not interfere with the secrets of the 
story. It opens the book and declares the writer's 


= 


Purpose. 
“ Lovers and husbands!—The worshippers and 
the worshipped!—The slaves and the masters 
—The humble and the mighty!—What a theme 
of intense and boundless interest for the whole 
female world!—For who, while triumphing in the 
patient devotion of the lover, does not feel some 
misgivings, as tohow it may be, when it is her 
turn to watch, to wait, to endure, to ‘Love, ho- 
nour, and obey !'"—And who, however happy in her 
choice, however fair her portion of domestic bliss, 
however easy her yoke, however light her bur- 
then, does not Took back with a wild and deep 
regret, to those bright days, when the kind and 
careful, but matter-of-fact, calculating, and alas! 
fault-finding husband, was the adoring, the san- 
guine, the all-admiring lover! 

“In vain, in vain. It is alas! quite certain, 
and it is proved every day by the experience of 
thousands, that the intimacy of domestic life 
which frequently increases the warm and romantic 
devotion of the female heart, has a most refrige- 
rating and disenchanting effect on the yes! we 
must say it, (doubt it who will!) the less sublime 
affection of man! 

“ A great writer has said, treating of this very 
subject, that ‘Custom comes with its inevitable 
curse,’ and many men seem rather to pride them- 
selves, on the readiness, with which they cease 
to adore any object, become familiar to their 
senses—Yea! and to despise what they consider 
a sort of spaniel attribute of woman—the power 
of loving on, and often more and more fondly, in 


spite of weaknesses revealed, faults discovered, 
unkindnesses, and even cruelties endured! 
“ But, that it is truly noble or great, to be able 
to love, only as long as novelty lasts, as the 
senses areunsated, and the eye unfamiliar with the 
charm, we must most —— deny; that surely 
is the loftiest power of fancy, which can invest 
with a thousand subtle associations and ideal 
charms— 

‘The primrose by the river’s brim,’ 
“The every-day companion, the fire-side 
friend!—that is the noblest imagination which 
can discover some new charm in the most fami- 
liar face!—some new music in the most familiar 
voice, some new virtue in the most closely, stu- 
died and best known character!—ALL CoNsTANOY 
18 STRENGTH!—all inconstancy,shear it ye scof- 
fers who pride yourselves, on what you fancy, is 
a delicate epicureanism of taste, and a poetical 
love of variety and of change, ALL INCONSTANCY 
18 WEAKNESS! The clinging devotion, you are 
haughtily pleased to recognise in woman, even 
while you affect to despise it, does not always 
arise from blindness to your faults, grovelling 
passion for you persons, or the weak reliance 
of the parasite plant, that clings to the noble tree, 
it adorns and destroys.—No! you are often loved, 
(little as you deem it) because you need so much, 
the comfort, the protection, the watchful ten- 
derness of woman’s love!—Because, however 
gifted, lofty, and independent may seem the man 
she loves, woman knows and feels, that the world 
will forsake, its objects disappoint, Man rival and 
betray, and'that.he, the mighty and the scorn- 
ful, has nothing real to depend upon but woman’s 
love, nothing firm to cling to but woman’s con- 
stancy, nothing of certain shelter, but woman’s 
bosom! 

“Yes! in woman’s love (even for the loftiest) 
there is a tender, a provident, a protecting 
anxiety, partaking of the nature of maternity,— 
and often the glorious attributes with which she 
perseveres in investing some false idol, are a proof, 
not of his greatness or glory, but of the loftiness 
ofher own imagination and the purity of her own 
heart! 

“Again, her readiness to forgive cannot be a 
proof of weakness, since the more she forgives, 
the more she copies the All .Powerful, the All 
Wise, the All Good! 

“It isa very low, mundane,‘and Corsair pride, 
the pride in vengeance and in the Satanic incapa- 
bility of forgiving! 

“ There is nothing so sublime as a prompt and 
‘entire forgiveness. The great Johnson, never 
seems so small as a moralist, as when he talks 
of delighting in a‘ good hater;’ and every true 
christian heart responds to the poet’s exclama- 
tion— 

‘To err is human, to forgive divine,’ 

“ Man need not then glory so much, that nei- 
ther as an individual nor, as a race, he can even 
forgive a frailty, or take a penitent to his bosom! 
nor need woman be ashamed to own, that how- 
ever wronged, neglected, or outraged, her heart 
is even prone to forgive! 

“ However this, we must own, that the same 
woman who is extreme to mark what is done 
amiss by a Lover, is often ready and eager to 
put the most favourable construction on all that 
emanates from a Husband; and in this she is 
surely wise—one must yield, one must obey, one 
must follow; and when once the wife has sensibly 
made up her mind to be that one; and where 
she cannot do so, she has not only erred, but 
perjured herself, she cannot do better than 
cultivate a habit, of faith and reliance on him, 
whom she as chosen, knowing that both the laws 
of God and man had appointed him as her Guide, 
her Comforter, her Protector. 

“But with the lover, there is no such duty. 
Woman cannot be too cautious, too watchful, too 
exacting in her choice of a lover, who, from the 





slave of a few weeks or months—(rarely years)~— 


ja 


is to become the Master of her future destiny, 
and the guide, not only through all time, by 
perhaps eternity! 

« What madness then to suffer the heart to be 
taken captive by beauty, talent, grace, facination, 
before the reason is convinced of the soundness of 
principle, the purity of faith, the integrity of minj 
of the future husband. 

“Tt is not always the all-enduring, devoted, 
and impassioned lover who makes the kindest, thy 
most attentive and forbearing husband. 

“We have often seen, the coldest inattention, 
the most mortifying ———— the most 
insulting inconstancy, follow even in the first 
months of matrimony, on the most romantic 
devotion and blindest adoration of courtshi 
The honeymoon seems to exhaust every drop 
of honey, and leave nothing but stings, in the 


r. 
“Again, the lover who dares to be a MAY, 
and to ‘hint a fault, and hesitate dislike,’ even 
though the happiness of his whole life seems to 
kim at stake,—One who may forget a bouguel, or 
neglect a compliment, arrive a few minutes to 
late, or be disinclined for a waltz or a polka, not 
admire a fashion, or disagree with a sentiment, 
such a lover, despicable and indifferent as he is 
pronounced to be, by astounded mammas and in 
dignant aunts (jealous for their daughters and 
nieces, as for themselves),—and far as he falls 
short, of romantic sisters’ and young friends’ 
exacting notions,—may turn out the best of good 
husbands after all! 

“Tf he dared to be a man, when he had every 
thing to gain, he will not be a coward when he 
has (in the world’s opinion), nothing to lose. 

“ We say the world—because in our ownestims 
tion every married pair (even after the indissoluble 
knot is tied), have still much to lose, if they risk 
one iota of the trust, the confidence and the 
tenderness of those, whose mere freedom they 
have enchained for life. 

“The tale then to which we have given the 
title of Courtsu1e AND WEDLOCK, and which 
treats of course, of varieties of both species, snd 
of woman as the ‘woo’d and the won’ in Cout 
ship and in Wedlock, will, we hope, be found 
to contain both precept and practice, example al 
warning.” 

Where such ability is shown, readers need nt 
fear that the tale will lag, or be deficient 2 
interest. q 

The Lady of the Bed-chamber has its scene li 
in France, amid the splendours of the reign of 
Louis XIV. The heroine is the daughter of § 
gallant officer, who has lost his life in saving thst 
of the king, who consequently espouses het 
tunes and places her at Court. Here we have 
all the ingredients which usually complemen! 
novels of this description; loves, intrigues, 
lanies, disappointments, and despairs. But 
we shall say of them is, that they are well devisd 
to excite the curiosity of the reader. 

Life’s Sunshine is a contrast, a tale of hamble 
and middle life athome. Its incidents are o 
sadder kind, and the inculcation of a 
order. 





RELIGIOUS ANTAGONISM. 


DMyYI “TI Initiation of Youth. Containitg 
the Principles of Judaism, &c. By the Ber 
B. H. Ascher. Solomon. ; 

Ar a period when, nearly throughout the dt 

ised world, there are active energies at work 

curtail the privileges and reduce the authorily 
every description of religious teachers and Ch 
establishments, and when, indeed, the professors 
infidelity and atheism question and endeavott ® 
overturn every religious creed, it was tobe expect 
that the occupants of the strongholds thusatiae® 
would be on the alert to defend them and 





their positions in the existing social § 
havniegts, we find controversies ragité 
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— 
every side around us, and every hierarchy and 
sect repelling their assailants and vindicating 
their right to be the guides of mankind and enjoy 
the consideration that belong to so important and 
sacred an office. Such is the fact, and such the 
state of the world.* As in politics, so in religion, 
t divisions and a mighty a, prevail, 
and distract us with change and fear. It is not, 
however, our — to engage in the lamentable 
strife, and we only state the case as a proem to 
our notice of this little - which sets forth the 
ds whereupon the oldest of Religions 
Frilds its claims to be received as Divine and to 
rule the minds of the human race. Connected 
with this is the demand of the Jews in Britain for 
an equal Sa o . oe rights 
of British subjects. n this topic, which may, 
after all, inshrine the main object of the publica- 
tion, the author says:— 
“Tsrael’s wish for a thorough emancipation is 
t based, as his opponents pretend ; terial 
no ; etend, on materia 
or worldly advantages to be derived from such an 
equalisation; for this might merely be the por- 
tion of a few individuals. Suppose the Jews 
were to succeed in their just cause of being per- 
mitted to occupy offices of honour and rank in the 
legislative assembly, by which the last barrier of 
intolerance would be broken down; the material 
advantage of this success would only fall to the 
= of a ¥ ee sufficiently prepared 
with external and endowed with internal and 
moral means to fulfil the duties of such arduous 
and responsible offices; and who again must first 
obtain the reliance, affection, and suffrages of their 
brethren the legal electors. But the true and 
immeasurable advantage of a complete emancipa- 
tion of all the Jews, consists in the public decla- 
tation of the state, that there is nothing in 
netic is ro rag » deter its votaries 
uring with truth, honesty, equit d 
zeal for the colmen welfare. So om 2 the meen 
to legislative offices is barred against the Jews, it 
 & ag a me that pee con- 
em, so long as they remai ithful t 
their creed, however" loyal, irentarlonsal, ion: 
apse ‘eo —_ ae their 
w creatures. To throw off such a. sti 
the Jews justly exert all their moral — 
there follows a curious question and answer, 
poy os Peemaaget our inability clearly to under- 
. runs thus ,— 
pd i. oe _ commanded to convert other 
udaism 
“A. No! the Jews are destined by God to bea 
om of priests, and a holy nation; but all 
men cannot be priests, and all nations need not to 
yt = Rape on the favour of 
1s true worshippers.’ 
The Jews, therefore, do not trouble themselves 
Ys endeavouring to make proselytes. Indeed, 
y have never been in a political condition to 
venture on such a course; but assured] their 
eager pursuit of gain and intense worldliness 
kiwiom of prictfand a toly ate 
a holy nation. 
fin t & more marked ook palatal impression 
which’), tis work is the extreme familiarity with 
ch the Almighty God is treated throughout. 
prey aidngnnetioneetr asi aes 
, ople; as if thes 
Yersations were literally true, and not a method 
ra for the sake of teaching certain doctrines 
multitude, and governing the ignorant by 
=e derived from heavenly inspiration. The 
W or tradition rests chiefly on this sort of 
pe , and nearly the whole Talmud asserted 
ro Divine authority. For, we are told: — 
oral or traditional doctrines were trans- 
~ — Moses to Joshua, from Joshua to the 


from Mr. John Harrison, its Editor, and a copy 
# the Wesleyan Times, show us how violent and bitter a 
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has broken out among the sect of Wesleyan Method- 
» @ local preacher, and other Reformers, 


Mr, 
been from the Connection with as high a hand 
Pope or om were at its head. , 
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elders of his time, who again handed them down 
to the prophets, and the prophets to the men of 
the great Synod. 

‘*Q. But how are we authorised to ascribe to 
these laws the name of revelation? 

“ A. Because there were in the above-mentioned 
synods not only several prophets, but also their 
successors, known by the name of Tanaaim, men 
who continually devoted their time to the study 
of the law, for no other view than to perfect them- 
selves on earth, and to enjoy the blessing of 
Divine inspiration. Moreover, the written law 
cannot be understood, unless we have recourse to 
the oral law. Let no one imagine that Scripture 
alone is sufficient to attain a proper knowledge of 
our sacred religion; for the student will soon per- 
ceive the sources whence our translators and com- 
mentators have drawn, and are obliged to draw, 
in that ocean of knowledge—the Talmud, for the 
elucidation of difficult and obscure passages. The 
importance of tradition will be proved by the 
study thereof.” 

Of « similar nature is the subjoined extract:~ 

“Q. Is it reasonable to believe that the Al- 
mighty God should, at sundry times and in divers 
instances, have suspended the laws of nature, 
which he had established? that he should have 
visited, in an extraordinary manner, this little 
globe, this atom of the universe, and by signs and 
wonders have made a revelation of his will to an 
insignificant being like man? that he should have 
chosen to himself a particular people, that they 
might witness to the whole world his existence 
and attributes? 

‘* A. By means of my reason I could certainly 
not have‘arrived at such conclusions; but what sur- 
prises my reason is not at all contrary to it; and 
it would be very unreasonable if I measured the 
infinite wisdom of God by the standard of my 
own faculties. ‘For my thoughts are not your 
thoughts, neither are your ways my ways, saith 
the Lord: for as the heavens are higher than the 
earth, so are _ ways higher than your ways, and 
my thoughts than your thoughts,’—(Jsaiah lv. 
8,9) .... Icannot, indeed, penetrate the pro- 
fundity of the thoughts of God, but I have a 
perfect evidence that the Jewish people have been 
the depositary of the law of God, the instruments 
in the hand of God for declaring His name 
through the whole world.” 

The line of argument is continued, 

“Though we may endeavour in the pursuit of our 
studies toclear up the obscure passages in Scripture 
—though we may search for the reason on which 
the ceremonial observances are founded, we are 
still not authorised, nor can we find reasons for 
all. In this instance, wo must consider all pre- 
cepts contained in holy writ as emanating from 
one teacher; as flowing from the same source that 
gave us the laws intelligible to our weak mind, 
and equally binding upon us. As soon as we 
doubt the divinity of one part of holy writ, it may 
be considered as if we had denied the whole.”’ 

And yet the contrary is immediately asserted, 
and the author says, ‘‘ The Jewish religion is 
nothing but a monitor of nature and reason.” 

To us this appears to be a complete contradic- 
tion; on the obverse we have all derived from the 
oral revelations of God himself, and on the re- 
verse, human nature and reason to lead us virtu- 
ously through this life to a future state of happi- 
ness in the next, though Scripture nowhere lays 
down the immortality of the soul; and— 

“ Hence the omission of an especial and clear 
dogma in the Pentateuch containing this doctrine 
must not surprise the Israelite. What need was 
there for a legislator to preach immortality, who 
during his life was forty days and forty nights 
without requiring physical nourishment? What 
needs a ~ yee to teach the existence of a spi- 
ritual world, to whom angels were indifferent, and 


who only panted for the presence of God?” 
These extracts and remarks will afford our 





readers an idea of Mr, Ascher’s prodyetion. 








An Examination of the Claims of the Free Church, 
$c, By John Wilson, D.D. Edinburg: Paton 
and Ritchie 

Dr. Wixson, the minister of Stirling, takes up 
the cudgels against the claims advanced in favour 
of the Free Church by its staunch advocate, the 
Rev. R. Buchanan. The argument is conducted 
in a reasonable tone, and without asperity; but as 
polemics are not to our taste, nor the forte of the 
Literary Gazette, we quote only a few lines of the 
conclusion :— 


“My conviction is,” says Dr. Wilson, “thats 
in the great outline and bearing of the con- 
troversy which led to the late secession from the 
Established Church, she has been in the right, 
and the Free Church in the wrong. In holding 
this opinion, Iam honest: as to the validity of 
it, I see no reason for hesitancy: neither have I 
felt reluctance in making the avowal and open- 
ing up the ground on which I stand. Silence as 
to opinions on which we differ, is not a duty, so 
long as erroneous judgments are pronounced 
against us by any portion of the community. It 
is right that we endeavour to remove misappre- 
hension, because misapprehension impedes the 
exercise of mutual love. Itis dutiful to do what 
in us lies to allay prejudice, for prejudice forbids 
the expression of mutual love. It is all-impor- 
tant to restrain, if we can, the commission of an 
injurious act, even for the sake of him who may 
be tempted to commit it; because, in the well- 
applied language of the poet,—‘ He ne’er forgives 
who. does his brother wrong.’ Accordingly, I 
see many reasons why all parties should endeavour 
to surmount the jealousies which our divisions 
have caused. I see many reasons why we should 
look one another in the face with the beamings 
of an affectionate eye. I see many reasons why 
we should co-operate in all benevolent schemes, 
in as far as ability and opportunity may allow,— 
why, in short, we should perfect uniformity in 
feeling, in preparation for entering upon a new 
and enlarged sphere of Christian love, that the 
world may soon be enabled to say, even of the 
Established and Dis-established churches, Be- 
hold how these Christians bear one with another. 
I think the members of the Free Church 
have drawn a very narrow circle round them- 
selves; and the manifestation of this exclu- 
sive spirit on their part, has elicited many prayers 
from the brethren with whom they were once 
united, that, under a Divine influence, they may 
soon feel the desire of widening the circle, and of 
rendering it more comprehensive and catholic. 
To this tends the ‘Examination’ which I now 
lay before the Christian portion of the com- 


munity.” 

” "Tis aconsummation devoutly to be wished,” 
but we fear neither to be hoped for nor expected 
in our days. 

The Method of the Divine Government, Physical 
and Moral. By the Rev. James M‘Cosh, A.M. 
8vo. Edinburgh: Sutherland and Knox. Lon- 
don: Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 

Mr. M‘Cosu is a reverend and pious interpreter 

between God and man, and elaborately discusses 

his important and copious subject in every point 
of view. That itis altogether unfit for opinion in 
such a Journal as ours will at once be felt; all we 
can, therefore, do, is to recommend it to the reli- 
gious world, as an able treatise on to ics of the 
most vital importance to mankind.— We should, ; 
at the request of the author, mention that its ab- 
breviated title in our last week’s list of new 
pnblications might give an erroneous idea of its 
nature. 

A Necessity of Separation from the Church of 
England. By John Canne, Edited for the 
Hanserd Knolly’s Society, by the Rev. C. Sto- 
vel, 8y0. 

Axsout two hundred years ago, John Canne was 





a Nonconformist preacher, having separated him- 
self from the Established Church; and, being 
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obliged to leave his country on account of his 
principles, he sought refuge in Amsterdam, and 
there wrote and published polemical works, of 
which the one now re-edited created the greatest 
sensation. The persecutions of the Puritans, and 
the fierce religious feuds of the period in which 
he flourished and wrote, frightfully blot the page 
of history, and we have no wish to dwell on their 
memory, Yet the reader will find in this volume 
much striking matter, and Canne, who published 
a noted edition of the Bible, to have been one of 
the ablest and most uncompromising of dissenters. 








EDUCATION, 
[School books are usually rife about this time, when the re- 
turn to study from the Christmas holidays makes the very 
railroads look youthful and radiant.—Ed. L. G.] 


Guy's Royal Victoria Spelling Book. By J. 
Guy, Jun. (Cradock and Co.) ‘This small 
volume has much to recommend it to our special 
approval. The principles on which it is con- 
structed are, in our judgment, the best and the 
most undeniable. It not only begins at the 
lowest steps in the ladder of Education, but it 
dwells upon them, and does not hurry the learner, 
with crude emulation, to hasten upwards, till, 
by repetition, he has made himself sure and 
surefooted on the earliest rounds. estina lente 
is an admirable motto; and “the more haste the 
worse speed” an unfailing commentary, The 
dullest apprehensions need not be afraid of a 
Pe which drills without fatiguing, and, like 
the discipline of the army, only by practice 
ensures perfection. And when we consider this 
great merit, and the able manner in which it is 
wrought out, by preparing the scholar for his 
reading task, by previous spelling lessons of the 
words of which it will consist, we cannot but 
think that Mr. Guy’s method would be excellently 
adapted for the use of Missionaries, who under- 
take to make our language known to the ignorant 
natives of the uncivilised regions, to enlighten 
which their labours are devoted. Another quality 
of this book which has satisfied us of its ap- 
plicability to the purposed end is, that it confines 
itself to the one object, and does not divert or 


of tuition. It is an Elementary and Spelling 
Book, and neither Child nor Savage would be 
distracted with grammar or geography or any 
other study. Let these come in due course and 
time, Learn first to spell and read; and this, the 
novel plan, now under our notice, will certainly 
enable you to accomplish, we were going to say, 
almost without diligence. At any rate, you 
cannot go on to be a dunce; you must crawl 
before you can try to walk, and walk before you 
can trytorun. We have, perhaps, said too much 
about so unpretending a work; but we think the 
great principle so efficient, from first to last, in 
supplying education and communicating know- 
ledge, that we are not sorry to take our text from 
a small-priced school bo. k 

Hughes's Outlines of Physical Geography (Long- 
mans), is replete with instruction in this branch 
of geography, which has of late come to be placed 
beture pupils with the distinctness it so well 
merits, for all its information is truly “ know- 
ledge,” and the individual who masters and re- 
members the contents of this single volume will 
have a very general acquaintance with the great 
features of the globe we inhabit. The same able 
teacher (Mr. Hughes, of Greenwich Hospital, 
also published by Longmans) gives us 2 Manual 
of Explanatory Arithmetic, which is as simple 


nd Practical Introduction to the French 
By J. Haas. (Darton and Uo. 
on the German model of Dr. Ahn, this 
ttléWElume is expected to be as easy and use- 
fally¥‘p¥ogressive in English as it has the charac- 
ng in German tuition. We think it well 
for its office. 
of an Analysis of English and of French 


“ter 


) | author's first production so brilliant and entertain- 


reached a second edition; and, for brief his- 
torical hints, may be conned with benefit by 
learners, 

Hints on the Pronunciation of the English Lan- 
guage, by M. Arder (Law), contains much plain 
and good advice, and is illustrated by appropriate 
extracts from standard writings. 

Rudimentary Navigation, by H. W. Jeans 
(Longmans), is addressed to a peculiar class, and 
exhibits the leading rules for navigation aptly for 
beginners, 

lane and Spherical Trigonometry, Parts 1 and 2 
(the same), has been before the public some time, 
and deservedly making its way into new editions. 
Mr. Jeans’ methods appear to be exceedingly well 
devised. 

Education as it Is, Ought to Be, and Might Be. 
By Joseph Bentley. (Johnstone and Hunter.) 
Mr. Bentley's werk on health obtained our warm 
commendations ; and though the present is not a 
school-book, it offers very sage counsels on the 
subject of mature education. Itis true the author 
is a theorist and cnthusiast, and looks for far 
larger results than we can anticipate from his 
plans. But if there be errors, they are on the right 
side; and for the sake thereof, we must forgive 
the rather plain out-spukenness of some of his 
arguments, and even his personalities in other in- 
stances. Temperance, national education, and 
sanitary measures are all zealously enforced ac- 
cording to his peculiar views, and, at any rate, we 
may state that the principles are sound, and the 
intentions laudable. 

The Morality of All Nations. By F. Albites. 
eee and Co.). Moral exercises and axioms in 

talian, French, and English; useful in the ac- 
quisition of the foreign languages, and inculcating 
many of the best principles for conduct in life, and 
the formation of character. 

Solutions to the Questions of the First General 
Examination of Schoolmasters. By the Inspectors 
of Schools, &c. In the foregoing we see what are 
proposed to be lessons for pupils, but in this 
volume we have aggregated a mass of intelligence 
to be taught to the teachers. Great pains must 
have been bestowed upon it by Messrs. Hammond 
and Goodall, and no page of it can be consulted 
without advantage. Another strong recommen- 
dation of it is, that it may serve as a model for the 
tuition of youth. 








CENTO OF POETRY. 

The Parrot, and other Poems, from Gresset. By 
T.S. Allen. London: Longmans. Daventry: 
‘Fomalin and Potts. 

Onr review of Mr. Robert Snow’s version of 

“The Parrot,” three weeks ago, has procured us 

the presentation of Mr. Allen’s volume, which was 

published in 1848. There is an amusing frontis- 
piece of the nuns and their pet; and the poem itself 
is rendered neatly enough, with some of the quiet 
turns of the original. We need not repeat how dif- 
ficult this is with an author so elegant, and we 
might almost state with every syllable, not to say 
every epithet, weighed and polished to the utmost, 
as we find in the language of the French monk, 
which has extorted the applause of many of the 
first critics of the Continent, and been considered 
as a literary phenomenon. We will not, however, 
go again over the “ Vert-Vert,” which appeared 
when he was twenty-four years of age, and has 
been so excellently rendered by Mr, Snow, as testi- 
fied in our review (see L. G, No. 1723), but offer 
quotations from Mr. Allen s “Careme Impromptu” 
and “Lutrin Vivant,” which exhibit the same 
playfulness, wit, and gentle satire that render the 


ing. 

The “ Impromptu Lent” is a very ludicrous de- 
scription of a pivus priest in a remote island of the 
Armorie coast, who, not having provided himself 
with an almanac, and being shut out from the 
mainland by inclement weather, could regulate 





pa 





none of the observances of the Church:— 


These short passages will su 
Mr, Allen has Trsitated Grosset. 


** For three Jong months of frost and snow 
No calendar,—what could he do? 
How fix the feasts—those days the best? 
How these distinguish from the rest? 
In such a case, a priest more school’d, 
His church had surely never rul’d, 
And more devout perhaps than he, 
Had rashly brav’d the boisterous sea: 
But our good priest, I here mast tell, 
Knew better,—lov’d his life too well: 
A long-accustom'd hand beside, 
Who had experience for his guide; 
Fall well he understood his trade, 
Of study ne’er a trouble made, 
And, in his trite old-fashion’d way, 
By heart could psalms and lessons say, 
Thus acting without noise or rout, 
And month the first he mumbled out, 
And thrice his flock, ’mong other things, 
He urg’d to keep the feast of Kings. 
All this was easy, well he knew, 
But there was something else to do; 
The feast-days moveable, full well 
He knew at once he could not tell, 
What must he do? He little car’d, 
As thinking they might well be spar’d, 
And, knowing not when they might fall, 
He would not keep those feasts at all; 
Or thought it best to wait, I ween, 
Till he himself to France had been. 
He deem’d he was divinely taught: 
But no such thing (excuse the thought), 
His chief advisers were, ’tis said, 
His curate, and his servant-maid, 
(The very trustiest of her race,) 
And Matthew, wisest of the place. 
Thas far, and January pass'd, 
And February slipt o’er fast; 
Then March, and still the north-wind blew: 
The vernal season nearer drew, 
(A month might better weather bring,) 
So calmly waiting for the spring, 
While days unknowingly he pass’d 
And own’d he knew not when to fast, 
But yet he would not be debarr’d 
A capon from his peer gen: 
Though all good catholics had spent 
A month at least, in keeping Lent.” 


At last, however, he gets access to the Conti- 
nent, finds the date within ten days of Easter, and 
returns forthwith to his lone island dwelling. 


“ Next day, supen ene, he began 
To preach away, and state his plan 
To Kis poor flock, although ’twas late, 
And told of Lent exact the date. 
¢ But brethren never mind,’ he said, 
T’ve still a project in my head, 
There’s nothing lost, although we’ve pass’d 
The time, we shall come up at last: 
And first, ere fasting,’ then said he, 
* Next Tuesday shall Shrove-Tuesday be, 
Observing ancient customs all, 
And Wednesday we'll Ash- Wednesday call; 
Then three days’ penance, and the while 
We'll surely fast throughout the isle, 
And Sunday, fearing no such thing 
As error,—Hallelujah sing.’ ’’ 


As the “ Ver-Vert” touched at the habits of 
conventual life and the relaxations of nuns, 808 
this a 
Living 
santry, the gist of which lies in a poor boy seho 
lar’s nether garments being patched with some 
rchment music torn out of the chanter’s 000 

and, on discovery, being turned up over the music- 
desk (horsing-ways) to 
formed on a 
critical mora. f ing'y 
pat, and we copy it for the edification of all critics: 


leasant satire upon fasting; and “t 
utrin” is a no less happy piece of plet 


have the — ; 
reat festival day of St. Brice. | 
drawn from this trifle is exceedingly 


« For thee alone, my kind and valued friend, 
The product of my lonely Muse I’ve penn d; 
Far from thine eyes, in sad seclusion, she 
Such work a recreation found to be; 

"Tis but a whim,—a hasty trifle,—so " 
From thee, oh let it never farther go. 

Yet, if perchance this piece some others see, 
Who'll deign to read it,—souls sincere and free, 
Not scrupulously nice, like those who halt 
‘As though in every line they’d find a fault; 
These may peruse my humble work awhile, 

And peradventure honour with a smile 
This plain production, which from pleasure springs 
A relaxation light from weightier things. 
But as for bigots blind, a tasteless race, 
And formalists,—with smooth and double face;— 
To whom (as they suppose) the task belongs, 
With zeal intense, to re — ag 
To heap on everything their foul abuse, 3 
While +e Ubemzel ves, "ta certain, nanght prodace; 
From suc ab demeatng Co I’m ite state, 
I nothing fear, and all t anger wait. 
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The Visit, and other Poems. By J.S. Lewis. | 
We sometimes fancy we ought to know some- | 
thing about poetry, good or bad, but we are often | 
staggered both by authors and critics. What we 
have thought arrant stuff we see others commend, 
and that highly too; and one of the consequences 
may be the publication of such compositions as 
the tiny piece before us. We will not, however, 
visit The Visit “lengthily,’’ but content ourselves 
with a sample from its prelude. “ The poet,” so 
he dubs himself, sets out by exclaiming— 
How shall the Poet wonder, 

How shall he weep, 

When roused by the last thunder, 

He wakes from his long sleep ; 

And finds himself standing 

*Midst the crowds of the world, 

In their right orders banding, 

With pinions unfurled.’’ 

As the public could not answer so ticklish a 
question, he answers it himself, after lamenting 
about “his wings being all sullied, spotted, 
tarnished, rent, crooked, drooping, and bent.” 

“ How shall all wonder 

When a fresh peal of thunder 

Shall summon the great ones of earth, 

And the wings of the poets shall spread 

Like roses from out of the cup, 

Which has gathered their beauty and fragrancy up, 
And sweep on to God’s throne at their head.’” 

So much for his final apotheosis; and, as for 

his earth-ideas, we quote a few lines on “ Love.” 
“ Nature is various but bounteous too ; 

Although her works are ne’er quite similar, 

She always grants to more than oue or two 

Peculiar qualities which are. 

And therefore though the lover may lament, 

When from his fond soul is rent, 

The spirit which had become a part 

Of the spirit of his heart ; 

Which filled with honey all its cells, 

With living springs its deepest wells ; 

He may not rust away with care, 

With the folly of despair; 

For such another he may find, 

His bleeding wounds to bind, 

So that the boughs of his distress, 

May bring forth fruits of happiness.” 


The Martyrs of Carthage. By Mrs. J. B. Webb. 
2 vols. Bentley. 

A woeFvt tale of Christian persecutions, suffer- 

ings, and constancy, in “ the times of old.” 








SCMMALY. 


The Bye-Lanes and Downs of England, with Turf 

Scenes and Characiers. By Sylvanus. Bentley. 
Oxe portion of the volume is deseriptive; the 
other relates to sporting and betting, and reads 
a agin ed lesson of their so frequent fatal re- 
sults and almost invariably degrading character. 
Gambling on the race-ground, like gambling in 
the funds—and the almost universal gambling in 
commerce, called “speculating ”—is the besetting 
sin and hardening principle of our country and 
age. We have only to be thankful that higher 
thoughts and nobler sympathies also exist toa 
considerable degree, and leaven the mass of sordid 
and selfish corruption: 

As these chapters, however, nearly all lent 
their zest to “Bentley's Miscellany,” leaving us 
only some sixty ur seventy pages of novelty at 
the end for comment, we shall not say more than 
that they adopt the lively tone of the Turf, with 
Specimens of its slang ecolloquy-ism; give us 
sketches of numcrous patrons of horse-racing, 
Jockeys, legs, &c.; let us into some of the 
Secrets of over-reaching and levanting; and, taken 
altogether, form one of those light-weight lite- 
Tary runs which serve well for amusement, and 
out of which sensible advice may be derived, if 
— by the young and giddy, and all others who 
long to the natural order of Pigeon, We select 
oaly one illustration. 
aaa would emphatically beseech my youthful 
ch er—for it is in the hope of offering a friendly 

art, eae vo of service to one of these, 

us explicitly—to reflect serious] 
88 many lads, embryo men, can do, previousl a 
being seen for an instant on even the outskirts 


of the Betting Ring, far less entangled in its folds; tuency—the- changes of opinion in members— 


and to ask himself how, consistent with a position 
of trust, intellectual or virtuous intercuurse, far 
less a similar connexion in society; or how far 
conducive to the paths of high and spotless com- 
merce, equally with the higher walks in any of 
the learned professions or sciences—supposing 
any of these to be his aim, or, hallowed inspira+ 
tion! to be the hope of his parents and friends,— | 
is the reputation of being even a ‘sporting man,’ | 
infinitely less a ‘turf, or ‘betting’ one, from 
the scenes and characters we have, we trust with 
neither an exuberance of ‘ fustian or thin prosaic,’ 
set before him in the text? 
“ We assure him that the mere imputation of 
being thus inclined, even with success, is a stain 
on character amply sufficient to bar the entrance 
to any of the paths of life we have specified with 
the rigidly correct; and that a failure on the turf, 
to the man of honour and sensibility, leaves an in- 
delible taint and bitterness. 

“To the mere dabbler in turf speculation, the 
small operator and ‘ backer of horses,’ of which 


dencies, is composed, should he contitiue to pursue 
the ignis fatuus,—save, possibly, in a few in- 
stances, quite as rare as with the winners at 
roulette!—there can be nothing but eventual loss, 
embarrassment, and misfortune; whilst to the 
successful, professional turfite, the man who, 
giving all his attention to the calling, has suc- 
ceeded in cozening Fortune, and arrived at matu- 
rity, I care not who he be, there attaches an odour 
of the stable, and unmistakeible essence of the 
craft, which must ever render his presence over @ 
virtuous hearth, supposing him to have obtained 
such admittance, out of place, and ungenial, if it 
be not deemed ill-omened and repugnant. 

“ With men, and above all, with women of a 
pure and domestic tone of mind, and inherent 
love of household morality, and distaste for the 
‘flash,’ there can be no communion, far less 
sympathy, with ‘ betting men,’ rendered question- 
able, if not depraved as their notions must be in 
the long course of intrigue with their baser 
brethren, and one-sided traffic, in which we have 
seen the initiated in turf mysteries matriculate 
and take honours. 

‘‘These old hands are coolness and cunning 
personified, and might give Faust himself a 
wrinkle in the art of alchymizing society.” 

There is a portrait of that patrician and ho- 
nourable$Turfite, Lord George Bentinck, to whom, 
and to such distinguished characters as the Duke 
of Rutland and others to whom the healthful 
sports of the field are recreations not pursuits 
for gain—Sylvanus pays a just tribute. Sv long as 
manliness is valued as a British quality, such 
men will be esteemed among the foremost in our 
Race ! 


The Peerage, Baronetage, and Kniyhtage of Great 
Britain and Ireland for 1850, By C. R. Dod, 
Esy. Whittaker & Co, 

The Parliamentary Companion for 1850. The same 

For eighteen years the public have been in- 

debted to Mr. Dod for the latter work, the well- 

merited success of which, suggested to him ten 
years ago to give it an annual companion in the 
former publication. Now, the two are looked for 
as necessarily as the return of the season. We 
feel as if we could not do without them to refer to 
when any Parliamentary matter turns up to make 
it desirable to know how Lords or Commons 
have stood in regard to its antecedents, and are 
likely to stand in regard to itself; or, when any 
individual occurrence in these walks of life comes 
into notice, we find we must fly to Dod for infor- 
mation about it and its co-lateral circumstances. 

Thus, we truly have, in these volumes, compa- 

nions of almost daily utility. All official and 

legislative changes are recorded to the latest 





date. The condition of the lower house consti- 


class the majority of the ring, or rather its depens | 


the order of proceedings—the obituary of some, - 
and the promotion of others—the family rela- 
tions; and, in short, every kind of intelligence 
connected with the subjects, diligently collected 
and systematically arranged, pre-eminently enti- 
tle these two little books to universal favour. 


Railway and Commercial Information. By Samuel 
Salt. Smith and Son. 

Written by one who fully understands the 
subject, and the value of his statemerits, cor- 
roborated in their publication, by a firm which 
so largely and so enterprisingly employs the vast 
facilities of railway traffic. e ought, before 
| now, to have noticed this very useful production. 
| The statistics of railways are fairly set down in 
black and white, as the saying is, and obviously 
for public information and not for speculative 
purposes or jobbing. In this way the experience 
of Mr. Salt lays the foundation for practical re- 
sults, with regard to this extraordinary system 
which has risen to such a height, and must still 
rise above the dreams of imagination; but there 
are, besides, a multitude of co-lateral facts and 
connected considerations, which render the volume 
still more deserving of the attention of the mer- 
cantile community and the moneyed world. 

A Complete and Universal Dictionary of Signals 
for the Boats of Her Majesty's Fleet, §e. by A. P. 
Eardley Wilmot, Com., R.N.,(Cleaver), does seem 
entirely to fulfil its title, and to be illustrated with 
coloured: flags, pendants, and other methods of 
signalizing at sea, so numerously engraved, and 
so clearly explained, that the little book must be 
pre-eminently useful to navigation of every de- 
scription, in yachts, steam-vessels, and merchant- 
men. 

London University Calendar (Taylors) contains 
the Charters of this Institution, the regulations 
en which it is conducted, its constituent mem- 
bers, and the Examination Papers for 1849. The 

eneralization and comprehensiveness of the 
atter, and the character of the questions, give us 
a better idea of the system than we previously 
entertained. If properly administered there can 
be little fault to find. 





Three Pamphlets which have just appeared 
claim our notice. 1. What is to be done with 
Turkey? (Colburn) is the production of an able 
individual, who has recently passed some time 
in travelling through the provinces of the empire 
He gives an original view of their various reli- 
gions, race, and other peculiar features, states their 
existing condition, and what is likely to be their 
future measures and fate. ‘The information seems 
to be of great interest to the nations of Euro 
and to Turkey itself, which possesses 17 millions 
of Christian, and only 6 millions of Mahometan, 
subjects. To place the former on an equality with 
the latter, the author considers to be the only 
means to save the Ottoman Porte from dissolu- 
tion, 2. British Diplomacy in Greece, (Smith, 
Elder, and Co.,) is a bitter diatribe against the 
British Government, and accuses its employes in 
Greece, and without cireumlocution, of ever 
species of fraud, corruption, and oppression. 3. 
Proposal for the Relief of the Nation of 14 millions 
ty) Duties of Custom and Excise. (Richardson.) 
By deferring long annuities, and operating upon 
different classes of stock, so as {to spread imme- 
diate burdens of taxation over the next mm | 
years, the author contends that his plan wow 

roduce the immense advantage he has announced. 

e are not competent to pronounce an opinion 
upon it, though we dare-say the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will be able to ‘do so, when happily 
restored to health. We see, besides, that where- 
ever a million or two is wanted, here or there, to 
make up the relief, the author does not scruple 
to assume the amount out of prospective improve- 
ments in trade and revenue, 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

Feb. 8th.—Professor Cowper, “ On the Conway 
and Menai Tubular Bridges,” explained the general 
principle of the construction of bridges and the 
principles upon which the above-named wonderful 
works are constructed. He pronounced the princi- 
ples to be so entirely novel, that engineer$ them- 
selves admired them. Critics had questioned their 
originality, instancing bridges in Switzerland and 
America. These, however, especially the former, 
Professor Cowper described to be arch bridges, with 
covered roadways. Tubes, he said, have been used 
before—triangular, cylindrical, &c., but on the prin- 
ciple of the bow and string bridge, and not as tubes 
of “‘ tubular bridges.” ‘lhe peculiarities, propor- 
tions, weights, &c. of the Menai bridge were given; 
also, the ingenious contrivances to provide for the 
expansion aud contraction of the tube itself by heat 
and cold, and the consequent shiftings in length 
of the rails ; to counteract the great effect of the wind 
on the tubes ; &c. The several points of the lecture 
were illustrated by diagrams and ingenious models, 
without which, in a brief space, it would be impos- 
sible to convey a complete notion of the interesting 
details. The principles of “tubular bridges” were 
stated to be those employed by Nature in cellular 
structures, and the engineer therefore works with- 
out the slightest fear. 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Feb, 6th,—Sir Charles Lyell inthe chair. Read: 
—“On the Igneous and Volcanic Rocks of the 
Papal States, and the adjacent parts of Italy.” 
By Sir Roderick I. Murchison, Vice - President. 
One of the chief objects of the author is to show 
that nearly all the so-called volcanic rocks of the 
Papal States, including those between Radicofani 
and Rome, and in the Campagna, were accumulated 
under water, and did not issue from true sub serial 
volcanos. The oldest of the tephrine basalts, or 
lavas, have penetrated and overflowed the tertiary 
marine marls and sands of sub-Apennine age ; and 

Af zeolite were substituted for their prevailing sim- 
ple mineral leucite, they could not be distinguished 
from many British trap rocks. The tufs, peperini, 
and puzzuolane, which succeed, also afford unques- 
tionable evidences of having been formed under 
waters, probably for the most part brackish, or fresh, 
since no marine shells occur in them ; and from the 
porous and light character “of many of them, it is 
presumed that the waters in which they were re- 
arranged, were of slight depth. The so-called crater 
lakes of Bolsena, Baccano, Bracciano, &c., in and 
around the Colles Ciminii, all come within the cate- 
gory; in proof of which waterworn pebbles of 
Apennine limestone are associated with them. Dur- 
ing all this condition of things, the Sabine and Vols- 
cian hills of Apennine limestone (cretaceous) must 
have formed the coast of the waters (Soracte being 
an island), in which volcanic materials having been 
partially thrown up into the atmosphere‘are sup- 
posed to have been reaggregated. 

Old Travertine.—At, or towards the close of,[the 
great volcanic epoch, enormous masses of travertine 
were accumulated, which, as they repose upon vol- 
canic tufs, and contain nothing but remains of ter- 
restrial plants and animals, indicate that they were 
formed in the lakes and marshes which prevailed, 
shortly after the partial elevation and desiccation of 
the Campagna, Such is the broad tract of rocks 
around the Lake of Tartarus and the Solfatarara, out 
of which Ancient Rome was, in great measure, 
built, and also the travertine of certain undulating 
hills between Ferentino and Val Montone, on the 
central road to Naples. The plateau of travertine, 
on which ancient Tibur (Tivoli) was built, must 
have been elaborated long anterior to the modern 
era, for pebble beds of Apennine limestone are in- 
tercalated in it, and the whole stands out in a bluff 
escarpment towards the Campagna, where no water- 
Courses now descend from the Apennines. A very 





strong contrast is, therefore, drawn between those 
ancient travertines formed at the expense of the 
Apennine limestone, when the great volcanic action 
of this region was in energy or was dying away, and 
those feeble additions of travertine which have been 
made by the river Anio since the Temple of the 
Sybil was built upon the old and ante-historical 
rock. The author here describes the effect of a great 
flood of the Anio in 1826, that, carrying away the 
cliffs of old travertine on which a church and thirty- 
six houses were situated, transported all the lighter 
materials down the falls. As, on that occasion, a 
rafter of the church stuck fast in the grotto of the 
Syren, and, remaining there, is now becoming ce- 
mented into the hollow of the rock by the accretion 
of newly-formed travertine, so he thinks, that if 
found in afterjages, it might lead antiquarians and 
geologists to conclude, that the great mass of super- 
jacent and subjacent travertine had been formed 
after the building of Christian churches. The par- 
tial desiccation of the old cascades by the new cut 
and tunnel through the Apennine limestone have, it 
is stated, much detracted from the beauty of the 
scene. 

Latian Voleanos.—The only true terrestrial vol- 
cano which the author admits may have been in 
activity, and this only in the very earliest portion of 
the modern period, is one which burst out in the 
centre of the Latian, or Alban hills, from the cir- 
cular and crateriform cavity, called Hannibal’s Camp, 
and the adjacent parasitic craters. The chief crater 
has a central cone (Monte di Vescovo), is sur- 
mounted by a brim of dejections of scoriaceous and 
volcanic materials, and exhibits coulées of basaltic 
and other lavas (including one called sperone), on the 
highest point of which(Monte Cavi), about 3,500 feet 
above the sea, stood the temple of Jupiter Latialis. 
It is, above all, in the broken down sides of this 
crater and its parasites (towards Tusculum) that 
the author traces an analogy to the extinct subzrial 
volcano of Auvergne; but he believes that the fires 
burst forth when these Latian Hills had but just 
emerged from bencath the waters, and when nearly 
all the Campagna was still submerged, for in the 
middle of the crater in which Hannibal encamped 
there is a lacustrine deposit, with shells of Lymnie 
and Planorbis; and, therefore, for ages after its 
activity, this volcanic crater must have become a 
lake, which was desiccated long before the time of 
historical records. In expressing the great obliga- 
tions of science to Monsignore Medici Spada and 
Professor Ponzi, of Rome, for the light they have 
thrown upon the mineral structure of the Latian 
volcanos, Sir Roderick cannot assent to that part 
of their view by which the Lakes of Albano and 
Nemi are also supposed to be craters formed in the 
atmosphere. Unacquainted with anything resem- 
bling them in true atmospheric volcanos, he regards 
the solid peperino which flanks them, and composes 
their cliffs, as having been formed under aqueous 
pressure. Nor can he, because the impressions of 
grassy vegetables have been found in some of this 
peperino, admit that it was a mud eruption which 
flowed upon land; since nothing is more common 
than that matted vegetable substances should be 
floated into waters adjacent to a coast, and there 
become imbedded in subaqueous dejections. Recent, 
then, as the eruption of the central volcano of the 
Latian hills is in the geological series, and linked on 
as it is to the historic «ra, the very high antiquity 
of that event, as respects history, is further proved. 
by the fact, that certain minerals peculiar to that 
volcano, and not occurring in the older rocks of the 
Papal States, have been found in the quaternary, 
or post pliocene, marine deposits at Porto D’Anzo, 
or Antium (25 miles from Monte Cavi,) which have 
been raised up into land since the Mediterranean 
Sea was inhabited by its present animals. 

Rocca Monfina.—This lofty tract, in the king- 
dom of Naples, lying between Sessa and Teano, so 
remarkable in history as the seat of the ancient 
Aurunci, and s0 striking in its outlines, from the 


grandeur of its crater (2§ miles in diameter), is re. 
ferred by the author exclusively to a subaqueons 
origin and is supposed to have been formed, like 
Graham Island or other submarine volcanos, by 
ejections, which, to a great extent reachiug the at. 
mosphere, fell back into the waters and formed 
successive and surrounding scoriaceous layers. The 
great distinction between this crater and that of the 
Latian Hills is, that its centre is now occupied by g 
mountain of solid trachyte of very ancient appear. 
ance (between a porphyry and a greenstone), which, 
it is contended, could not have been formed under 
the atmosphere, but must have originated at 
considerable depths, and have been subsequently 
heaved up. On this point, indeed, the author begs 
to dissent from those writers who think that solid 
trachytes, including the domites of Auvergne could 
ever have been formed under the mere pressure of 
the atmosphere; and in all cases where, as at Rocca 
Monfina, they have so risen as to plug up an ancient 
crater, whether subaqueous or subzrial, he 

that they must have thrown off a considerable mass 
of superincumbent materials. The trachytes of 
Ischia, for example, must all have been of pure sub- 
marine origin, since sea-shells alternate with them 
to the height of upwards of 1,600 English feet, 

In conclusion, Sir Roderick indicated to what ex- 
tent his own observations tended to modify the ex- 
treme opinions of those who advocate the elevation 
crater theory on the one hand, and those who 
would refer all dejections of quondam volcanic 
materials which dip away excentrically from a cen- 
tral dome or cavity, to the same mode of formation 
as that of existing volcanos. He thinks that the 
circusses and valleys of elevation in the sediment 
ary rocks of the British Isles illustrate how craters 
of elevation, strictly so called, may have been pro- 
duced, and he explains how, in the instances of Wools 
hope and Dudley, the igneous matter has found vent 
on the edges of the deposits, whilst the repressed 
heat and intumescence accompanying its evolution 
have raised up their centres so as to produce the 
ellipses and circusses in question. In like manner 
it is inferred, that whenever igneous dejections have 
been spread out by currents over very large areas 
in the bottoms of seas and far removed from their 
sources of eruption, subsequent upheavals from be- 
neath, whether accompanied by the outburst of 
fresh igneous matter or not, may have so arran 
their former volcanic materials as to give them such 
a shape as will entitle them to the name of craters 
of elevation. 

Gell’s map of the country around ancient Rome, 
coloured geologically by the author, and a beautiful 
MSS. map of the Latian voleanos, by Ponzi, were 
exhibited, in addition to plans and sections of Rocea 
Monfina, Tivoli, &c. Reference was made to the 
works of Pareto, Pilla, Scacchi, and other Italian 
geologists, as well as of Dr. Daubeny, especially his 
description of Rocca Monfina. 





THE NEW ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 
Carramy Austin, who was first- lieutenant of the 
“Fury” when lost in Parry’s second voyage 8 
most actively engaged in hastening every preps 
ration for proceeding in command of the North- 
Western Expedition in search of Sir John Frank 
lin and his gallant comrades. The expedition, 
which Mr. John Barrow, of the Admiralty, 
worthily following the example of his father, 18 
strenuously aiding, so as to render it every WY 
efficient, will, it is stated consist of four vess 
two sailing, and two small steamers, having 8 
light draft of water, and being fitted with screws 
propellers. Other applications, of various sorts, 
have been proposed, and are under the considera 
tion of experienced officers. A number of officers 
have volunteered their services to take part ® 
this interesting voyage. Our readers are aware 
that the course to be pursued is by Davis's —_ 
Lancaster Sound, and Barrow’s Straits, to 





Island, and neighbouring places, The 
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will be fitted out at Woolwich, under the imme- 
diate inspection of the gallant officer appointed to 
command them. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Feb. 7th.—Mr. Collier in the chair. Mr. Morgan 
exhibited specimens of iron-work, in daggers, boxes, 
&e., of the 17th century. Mr. Collier communicated 
observations on Richard Hackluyt, accompanied by 
transcripts of two letters written by him from Paris 
to Sir Francis Walsingham. One, on the subject of 
the establishment of a lecture at Oxford; the other, 
on the encouragement of discoveries in the New 
World. Mr.Cooper contributed a note on the open- 
ing of some tumuli in Sussex, in which were found 
many specimens of the helia pomazia, ashell, supposed 
by current opinion to have been brought into Eng- 
land, for medicinal purposes, by Sir Kenelm Digby. 
Over the urns were found the skeletons of two cats, 
which Mr. Cooper supposed had been placed there 
by the friends of the deceased. Mr. Akerman re- 
marked that, with great deference to Mr. Cooper, he 
did not think he was right in his conclusion, that 
the skeletons of the cats were placed there design- 
edly. He had often found the skeletons of rats, 
mice, weasels, martins, &c. in tumuli, but he believed 
them to be the remains of those creatures which had 
made their burrows in the newly-formed grave, 
The fact that such relics often abound in graves 
made in the hard chalk, he said, favours this con- 
jecture, as it is well known that wild animals bur- 
row in the loosest earth, and these places would 
readily afford such means of shelter in a neighhour- 
hood the soil of which is rocky, and, to them, im- 
penetrable. In cases where the bodies were interred 
entire, as in the latter Anglo-Saxon tumuli, these 
creatures might be attracted to the spot by the 
efiluvia arising from the decomposition of animal 


Feb. 14th.—Mr. Bruce, Treasurer, in the chair.— 
Sir Henry Dryden communicated an account of the 
discovery, at Marston-hill, Northamptonshire, of an 
extensive ancient burial-place, in which were ex- 
humed a large number of human skeletons, inter- 
spersed with urns containing burnt bones, also the 
skeleton of a horse, with the bridle-bit still pre- 
served. Weapons in iron, such as spears and ja- 
velins, and knives, were found, but no swords; 
there were also the umbos of shields of circular 
shape. The personal ornaments were abundant ; 
the most remarkable of these were fibulz, circular, 
and spade-shaped, one of which, of great beauty, 
has been gilt. There were also beads of a variety 
of shapes and material, and a drilled brass coin of 
Carausius, which had been evidently worn as an 
ornament. Sir Henry Dryden having given a very 
detailed report of the discovery, concluded by as- 
signing reasons for considering the remains Romano- 
British, Mr, Roach Smith (through whom the 
paper had been transmitted to the Society) con- 
curred with Sir Henry on the points of difference 

ted by these remains to analogous deposits in 

‘ent and in other parts of England; but he stated 
his belief that this comparison must be conclusive 
in deciding them to be Anglo-Saxon of an early 
date; and he remarked on the peculiar interest 
attached to the Northamptonshire remains in the 
fact that they differed considerably from those in 
Kent, the former belonging to the Mercians, the 
to the Jutis, distinct Saxon tribes. Sir H. 
Dryden very properly terms the fibula spade-shaped 
instead of cruciform, which conveys a notion of the 
influence of Christianity, to which almost every fact 
obtained from these barial-places is opposed. The 
burial of the war-horse* by the side of the German 
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chieftain is mentioned by Tacitus ; and the custom 
seems to have prevailed for some time after the 
Saxons had settled down in Britain. Mr. Aker- 
man made some observations on the relations be- 
tween ;the German God Wosan and the Roman 
Mercury. It was then announced from the chair 
that Major Rawlinson’s exhibition of Assyrian anti- 
quities would take place next Thursday, the 21st 
February. 








ARCHZOLOGY. 
BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Public Meeting, Feb. 8th.—Mr. Yewd read a paper 
“On the Medieval and Arabic (so called) Nume- 
rals,” illustrated by diagrams, showing, at one view, 
the various forms of characters used in the mid- 
dle ages, arranged according to their dates; and 
he also entered into a lengthened comparison of 
these characters, with those used in the Arabic, 
Sanscrit, Hindoostanee, and Ancient Egyptian lan- 
guages. He likewise noticed the great similarity in 
the sound of the names of some of the numerals in 
the Arabic and Sanscrit, and those used in the 
Latin, Greek, French, and English tongues. Mr. 
Lynch communicated a description of remains 
of the Ancient Church of the Knights Templars 
and other early buildings, situated behind the 
house of Mr. Charles Griffith, near Middle Row, 


lass flasks found in excavating on the site. 

r. A. Gund exhibited a drawing of a curious 
doorway in the south wall of Little Langford 
Church, Wilts; and Messrs. Chaffers and Burkitt 
exhibited specimens of a peculiar description of 
needlework which prevailed during a limited period 
(commencement of 17th century), and not men- 
tioned by Lady Wilton, or in any other works on the 
subject. Mr. Egan read an elaborate paper “ Onthe 
Antiquity and Primitive Form of the Harp,” illus- 
trated by drawings from the Egyptian tombs and 
other sources, and the author concluded from these 
representations, as well as from descriptions contained 
in early writings, that the primitive form of this 
instrument was derived from that of the bow, and 
not from the triangular shape of the Greek delta, 
as asserted by St. Jerome. This view he further 
supported by quotations from Homer, alluding to 
the twanging of the bowstring. Mr. Planche made 
some viva voce remarks on metal heraldric badges 
exhibited by several members, and which, he sup- 
posed, formed part of the furniture of horse-harness, 
Mr. Jessop communicated an account of a Greck 
altar in his possession, procured from the ruins of a 
Temple of Minerva at Athens. It is dedicated to 
Hercules, Mr. J. supposes, from the irregular 
manner in which the inscription is cut, that it can- 
not be assigned to an earlier date than that of the 





Holborn, and exhibited one of five antique green | Christian era. 








ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE METEOR. 
Many accounts of this phenomenon have appeared in the newspapers. In some instances, thunder, or & 


noise resembling thunder, was heard, in others no sound.—Ed. ZL. G. 











Eltham, Feb. 12, 1850. 
Dear Sir,—As I was riding last evening, about 20 minutes before 11, from Blackheath towards 
Lee Green, sitting backwards, I observed high up, towards the N.W., a most extraordinary and 
brilliant meteor, moving towards the S.E., but not for a great distance, and so slowly, that I 
could observe its form, which was that of a pendant jewel of reddish corruscating light, having 
scalloped edges, and surrounded by an atmosphere of blue light, so vivid as to illuminate the whole 
scene below. It lasted about ten seconds, and then suddenly disappeared.—I remain, &c., 

Geo. R. Corner. 





THE SNOW IN GREECE. 
Athens, 28th January, 1850. 

Awmone the political convulsions by which Greece has been attacked by one of the Puissances, soi-disant 
bienfaitrices, a snow-storm, unequalled in violence within the memory of man, overwhelmed the whole 
country—nor, it would appear, has any circumstance equally destructive occurred since the deluge in which 
Pyrrha and Deucaleon played so eminent a part. It commenced on the night of Wednesday, and con- 
tinued during part of Thursday, the 23rd and 24th January: the elements, as it were, rising up in anger 
against the violence of the British Secretary of State and his man in possession—the Admiral. The ther- 
mometer fell in the town of Athensto 25 deg. Fahrenheit, the oranges were frozen to the core on the 
trees in the gardens, and the mandarins could be broken to pieces with a hammer. Thousands of sheep 
perished in Attica, so suddenly did the storm come on, and even the shepherds were surprised, and many 
were lost in the storm. The want of sheds, which the mildness of the climate renders generally unneces- 
sary, has caused a great increase in point of loss. In Attica, the loss is said to amount to a fourth of the 
total number of sheep in Attica alone ; and in Northern Greece, it is to be presumed—for, as yet, we have 
no information—that the loss has been considerably greater: the Islands alone have escaped. Under these 
circumstances, should the English minister’s blocade continue, there is a fair chance of nearly a million of 
innocent people being starved, and the whole nation ruined beyond hope of recovery. Is this “speedy 
execution,” we ask, the way to obtain payment of those claims which are legitimately due—those of the in- 
terest and sinking fund of the debt? Will the British public permit, under such distressing circumstances, 
a supposed clause to be vindictively pressed, after the fashion of a hardhearted landlord, who—having at 
least right, or will, or might, on his side—sells the wretched bed from under his pauper tenant in satisfaction 
for his claims? [The political finale is our correspondent’s, and admitted into our columns only on the 
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FINE ARTS. 
THE BRITISH INSTITUTION.—(No, 2.) 
We resume our categorical notice of such works 
as are so far within the range of vision that we 
are able to examine, and offer an opinion upon 
them. 

No. 83. Scene in North Holland, and 183, Loch 
Fine, W. A. Knell, ave very favourable —e 
of the artist’s taste and graphic talent. The first 
and larger subject takes a high place in natural 
landscape execution, and the last is a very sweet 
little production. 

No. 39. The Falls of Loupen, H. C. Selous, 
embodies the striking features of the scene ina 
free, broad style; but 388 is of quite another 

enus, viz., Guttemberg showing his Wife his 

irst Experiment in Printing from Moveable 
Types. The three figures are carefully painted, 
and the costumes alse executed with finish and 
effect. What we miss is earnestness in the cha- 
racters. There is no enthusiasm—no surprise. 
That which was to enlighten the world is almost 
still-born. A man could not show his wife a peb- 
ble he had found with less spirit, nor his lady 
look at it with more apathy. As warm worshippers 
of Moveable Types, we cannot pass this coldness 
without animadversion, nor be contented with a 
ver oy ye 
o. 64. The Plays of Shakspere, J. Gilbert, is 
a somewhat fantastic grouping of a number of 
Shakspere’s characters, which are, however, cle- 
verly arranged, and sustain their parts in a 
dramatic enough, though conventional, man- 
ner. Henry VIII. and Wolsey are conspicuous, 
Lear and Mad Tom as of the stage, Hamlet 
rather obscure, and Ophelia no beauty; and the 
“ Midsummer Night’s Dream” pleasing and poeti- 
eal, in a not;uncommon style. Altogether, a class 
picture of merit. 

No. 46. Youthful Fortune-telling, and No. 78, 
Girl with Water Cresses, E. U. Eddis. Though 
having something of an unfinished appearance, 
the last is an attractive subject, and is treated in a 
simple and natural manner. As we have no 
Inskipp in the gallery this year, we must welcome 
such performances as Mr. Eddis’s, which, partak- 
ing of that popular artist’s style, are not without 
a pleasing character of their own. 

0. 113, Peter Boats, 7. S. Robins, 178. San 
Lorenzo, 461. Brill, on the Meuse, are three 
various and ably-painted landscapes, in which the 
features of champagne and water, shipping and 
architecture are truly represented, and the skies 
and perspective skilfully combined in unison with 


hem. 

No. 128, In the Forest of Arden, F. H. Hen- 
shaw, is a large piece, in which we recognise some 
of the touch we have admired in Constable. It 
does no diseredit to his school. 

No. 188. The Novice, Aler. Johnston, 434. 
Scotch Lass. We do not think the artist sv happy 
in these subjects as we have seen him in others. 
The first lacks the expression of the poetry quoted, 
though an affecting picture; and the last is too 
theatrical for so simple an incident. 

No, 139. The Hun arian Sutler, J. Zeitter. 
This, and No. 121, A Hungarian Insurgent, are, 
we presume, accurately characteristic of the 
country so eS ee at this period; 
and, therefore, like Mr. Jones’s pair (see last 
Gazette), acceptable to any exhibition. 

No. 140. Dover, J. Holland, is an extravaganza. 
Even had it Turner’s harmonies we could not re- 
concile it to our ideas of any reality, These are 
wild exercises of the pencil, and are devoid of the 

¢ quality of truth. No. 211, by the same, 

. Marco, in despite of some mistaken red patch- 
work (for effect), is a much more genuine work; 
and 426, Walmer Castle, as plain a fact as Dover 
is a fiction. 

No. 161, The Syrens, A. J. Woolmer, is a sin- 
gular performance, in which the action does not 

bly tell the story of the Syren charms. 


near the eye) loitering and enjoying themselves 
like bathing nymphs, but as for the sailors in the 
distance being in danger from them, we utterly 
disbelieve it. Notwithstanding which criticism, 
there is a good deal of beauty in these enchant- 
resses, and the same artist has a very agreeable 
picture in No. 67, A Romp in the Vineyard. 

No. 198. A Golden Moment, F. Danby. A 
remarkable effect, or rather gradation of effects, 
of a superb sunset on wood and water. Were 
there refreshments sold at the top of the stairs 
where you light upon it, you would call for an ice. 
It is a fine piece of manipulation upon a subject of 
imagination, and displays the artist’s powers over 
atmosphere, and its reflection on material objects. 
The gleaming through the trees contrasted with 
the cool water below, gliding into shade, and only 
delicately broken by the ripple of aquatic birds, 
are nature, and art, and poetry. 

No. 199. Cranmer Before the Privy Council, 
E. B. Morris, deserves praise as one of the few 
historical efforts in the exhibition, 

No. 205, Lance Reproving his Dog; left un- 
finished p dew: late Sir.A. W. Calcott, completed 
by J. C. Horsley, is interesting from the cireum- 
stances, and tells the anecdote humourously, but 
“ Why is the dog blind of an eye?” We know no 
Shaksperian authority for that, and we do not 
think that either Mr. Collier or Mr. Halliwell 
would allow it. 

No. 213. Chiavara, G. E. Hering, is a very 
nice composition, and with No. 196, Blenheim, and 
No, 228, Porto Fesano, fully sustain the reputa- 
tion of a very pleasing painter. The last is on a 
large scale, and @ production that does honour to 
his pencil. 

o. 214. The Desert Steed, C. Tschaggeny. 
We are not surprised that the Jockey Club have 
refused to accept the Pasha of Egypt’s challenge 
for a sweepstakes in Africa. It is evident that an 
Arab like this would run even an Eclipse hard. 
It is a fine, showy animal, and on a ground, with 
accessaries, consistently making it a work of pic- 
torial art. 

No. 221. The Disputed Point, R. Brandard, 
is a genre subject fairly treated; and, with a 
Welsh Cottage Interior, No. 101, gives proof of 
a clever eye and hand for the familiar and comic. 

No. 232, Luna, J. G. Naish, brings back to us 
Howard in his better days. A small, circular 
composition, is full of grace and sentiment, 
sweetly composed, and pleasing in tone. 

No. 241. A Black Stream, J. Stark, together 


303, Marlborough Forest, make a trio, all plea- 
sant instances of the artist’s natural style. 

No. 244. Naughty Pussy has Killed Poor Robin, 
Bs roa Woolnoth. A pretty little bit for the young 

olks. 

No. 245. The Frozen Loch, C. Branwhite, and 
No. 315, the Frozen Mill, especially the latter, are | 
favourable specimens of the artist’s acknowledged | 
skill in winter pieces. No. 296. The Environs of | 





but rather patchy. 

No, 248. Interior of the Royal Chapel, Hamp- 
ton Court, J. D. Wingfield, is the most ambitious 
of the artist's interiors and terrace-buildings, and | 
worthily takes the lead. Correct outline and | 
artistical perspective are rendered more strikin 
by the introduction of artificial lights, and a ric 
and varied glow of colour consequent thereon. 

No. 258. Detaining a Customer, R. M‘Innes, 
A capital morsel of drollery. The cobbler intent 
on his fiddling, whilst his girl customer may do as 
she likes. 

No. 263. The Cottage Girl. A very pretty 
study from nature, an eeable to nature, by 
Miss M. Read. No. 343. The Youthful Student, 
also does credit to the lady’s feeling fur the art, 
and easel. 

No. 269. The Greta, J. C. Bentley, is one of 





tal songstresses seem to be (for they are not 


No. 274. Bamboro’ Castle, J. Wilson, and No, 
428, are two pieces of the same order, and eyin. 


cin 


similar abilities in the artist. 


o. 278. Jeanie Deans and the Laird of Dum. 
biedikes, A. Fraser, is a characteristic illustration 
for the Heart of Midlothian, and of Scottish sub. 


in @ national way. 


jects which the artist knows so well how to handle 


His No. 261, A Shepherd 


Saying Grace, is another example of the same 
talent in small compass, but replete with feeling, 

No. 279. Lady Macbeth, F. 7. Dicksee, is an 
awful figure, with stone eyes. 

No. 282. The Rival’s Wedding, H. M. Anthony, 
is freely executed, and contrasts the rivalry well 
with the gaiety at the church door and the disap- 
pointment on the other side of the picture. 

No. 290. Our Saviour after the Temptation, 


Sir George Hayter. 


The sacred subject treated 


ina manner which might suggest an old Italian 


master. 
simple dignity of the 


‘Lhe discomfiture of Satan and the 


Saviour, are well expressed, 


and the group of ministering angels affurds an 
opportunity for graceful composition and rich 


colouring. 


No. 297. Kirby Lonsdale, as well as 57, Farm 
Evening, and 314, A Westmoreland Trout Stream, 
are all grateful evidences how much the charms 
of nature are felt by H. Jutsum, and how sweetly 
he can transfer them to his canvass. 

No. 301. Don Quixote and Sancho Panza in 
Pedro’s Hut, G. Cole, is a caricature which 
almost makes one laugh. 


No. 305. 


Mouth of the Conway, A. Clint, is 


a delightful calm, of which Callcott might have 
borne the blame without a word of censure. 


No. 311 Myrrha. 


H. O'Neil. A clever and 


promising production; the arm appears to be ill 
drawn, but there are parts of much merit, and 


the whole pleases us 


much. 


We reserve another chapter for the South 
Room in numerical rotation.* 


PANORAMA OF 





THE POLAR REGIONS. 


WHEN expeditions are departing for these regions, 
and our hopes and fears are so intensely rivetted on 
the result, nothing can be more interesting to the 


public than an exhibition like this. 


The picture is 


from the drawings of Lieut. Browne, of the “ Enter- 
prise,” as claimed from piracy by him in a letter to 


the Literary Gazette, 


and is indeed, on one side, 


the Winter, that of desolation, and on the other, 
Summer, a glow without beat. The terrible and 


with No. 141, Eel Fishery on the Thames, and No. | fantastic icebergs, the dreariness of the whole scené, 
. A . r 


and the Sunshine and Aurora appearing only as if 
to mock the sterility and utter coldness of the 
world, fill the mind with anxious, almost painful 
emotions. We think gratefully of Ross and Bird, 
and those who escaped with them from the awful 
perils of their situation ; and we pray that Franklit 
and his brave companions may yet be saved from 


these savage horrors. 
thing for his subject, 


e Council, to have 
for his great ability 
of public buildings. 


he artist has done every 
and it ought to, and no doubt 


| ‘ * ! 
an Ancient Garden, is of another class, and clever, | Will, attract the public as the needle to the Pole! 





ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
Mr. Stmpney Smir&eE in the chair. ; F 
ty’s Guld Medal was announced, in a Minuie 0 
th 


Her Majes- 


been awarded to Mr. Barry, 
in the design and execution 
The award was unanimously 


approved; but a discussion took place, on the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Fowler, that the ordinary membets 


of the Institute should have a voice, in common 


with the Council, in conferring this honour. 
Soane medallion and the Institute medal} were 
not awarded, in consequence of the want of mefit 
among the cumpetitors. the 
Mr. Angell read a biographical paper 08 
nee or 





error makes the passage 





the finest landscapes in the Gallery, A delightful 
subject, treated as it ought to be, 


¢ On the Construction 


* In our notice of last week, p. 112, col. 1, line 6, for 
read Jest, in the remarks on "Mr. Frost’s Musidora. The 


last 


unintelligible. 


t Design for a Parish Church, 


Of Fire-proot or other Floor. 
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genius and works of Giacomo Barozzi da Vig- 
nola, whom heqgonsidered the purest and most 
graceful architect of Italy. He flourished in the 
middle of the 16th century, and executed works 
for Francis I. in France, from which Mr. Angell 
traced, and to which he attributed the merits of, 
the existing French School. He was also the 
author of numerous great works in Italy; and 
was consulted on the most important in Spain 
and elsewhere. Upon the details and principal 
varieties in the a of many of these Mr. 
Angell dilated; and the paper was eulogized in 
the warmest terms by some of our distinguished 
architects who were present at the reading. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
FRANCE, 


(From our own Correspondent. ) 
Paris, Thursday. 
Tye Carnival has given up the ghost, and dreary 
Lent has come upon us. In these days of change 
and transition, the Carnival has not, more than 
other institutions of a graver and more valuable 
character, been able to maintain its ground. Its 
out-door tomfoolery has entirely departed ; its 
in-door vagaries are few and far between and 
grimly dull ; its famous joirs gras present nothing 
more than crowds of people on the Boulevards 
gaping at a few dirty boys blowing cow-horns an 
thumping drums ; even the time-honoured cus- 
tom of promenading a fat bull about the streets in 
a splendid procession of bands of music, waving 
banners, triumphal cars, horsemen and footmen 
in costumes of every age and every clime, has 
been abandoned: all has gone, except the masked 
balls, and these have become only huge tumul- 
tuous assemblages of people of both sexes, who 
fondly indulge in the delusion that it is amusing 
to hoot, and yell, and dance—frantic as madmen 
—or to stalk solemnly abont the foyer, and under 
pretence of intrigue—intrigue, bless the mark ! 
perpetrate such horrid stupidities as— Gentleman: 
“I know you, beautiful mask!’ Lady: “ Hold 
yourjtongue, you ugly fool!” Gentleman : “ Deign, 
oh Queen of Beauty, to accept the homage of my 
heart and a glass of punch!’ Lady: “Give me 
the punch, my friend, and keep your heart!” 
propos of I know not what, two of our daily 
journals recently gut into some controversy about 
sorcerers, and VPelletan, one of the ablest review- 
ers of the Parisian press, has taken advantage 
thereof to publish a series of articles on the hor- 
rible persecution to which alleged sorcerers were 
subjected in former times in this country. He 
quotes many facts from old French writers, which 
would, I am sure, be new to the great majority of 
£nglish readers—even to those who may have 
made demonology their peculiar study. Another 
literary man shows that animals and insects, as 
well as men and women, were condemned by 
wholesale in the good old times, on suspicion of 
being possessed by the devil. Thus, in 1530, the 
eountry around the city of Autun was infested 
with rats, and the ecclesiastical authorities gravely 
took legal proceedings against them. First of all, 
the rats were solemnly cited to appear before the 
Kcelesiastical tribunal, but, like Glendower’s 
Spirits of the vasty deep, they did not come. 
They were accordingly formally declared in de- 
fault, an advocates was named to appear on 
their behalf, the public prosecutor, on the day 
Tented, set forth the charge against them 
{that of devastating the cornfields and vineyards), 
their advocate made the best defence he could, 
the ecclesiastical judges seriously deliberated, and 
at length gave judgment declaring the rats under 
the influence of the Evil One, and condemning 
them to be—exc mmunicated! and they were 
excommunicated accordingly. This absurd trial, 
it Seems, was conducted with all the elaborate 
and solemnity employed in the most im- 
Portant cases between man and man. At Valence, 
moreover, so late as 1585, the grand vicar of the 


“diocese prosecuted slugs in @ similar way, and 





had them excommunicated. Indeed, prosecutions 
of this kind were so common in France, that there 
exist among the old law papers forms of proceed- 
ing and pleading pro and con, drawn up by one 
of the most renowned advocates of the day. 

The attention of our savans has lately been 
turned to the art of breeding fish; fand, from the 
experiments they have made, they entertain 
hopes that they can make it—what it was under 
the Romans of old—interesting in a scientific 
point of view, “and important in increasing the 
tood of the people. It isin the production of eels 
and trouts that the experiments have: been most 
strikingly successful. ith respect to the latter, 
fur example, M. Lefevre de Vaugouard declares 
that he has discovered the means of artificially 
fecundating the spawn, and that he is able, from 
the spawn of one single female, to produce an 
immense quantity of fish. M. Coste, of theCollege 
de France, has experimented on eels. He has 
had brought to Paris a arg of the animal- 
cule, which, at the end of March or beginning 
of April every year, suddenly arise in immense 
masses at the mouths of rivers, particularly of 
the Orne, near Caen. This matter is, it appears, 
often dragged out of the river by the peasants to 
cast on the land; but M. Coste has ascertained that 
it is from it that eels are produced, or rather that 
it is itself a mass of eels in the earliest stage of 
existence; and that, if left untouched, these eels 
would ascend the rivers and canals. Out of a 
portion of this matter, called by the peasantry, 
the montée, M. Coste has succeeded in breeding a 
promising and flourishing family of eels, and he 
calculates that, at the end of a few years, each of 
them will be worth in the market from 6fr. to 8fr. 
I have not before me, at this moment, the neces- 
sary information to attempt a detailed descrip- 
tion of the experiments of either the two gentle- 
men referred to; but I have said enough to draw 
attention to the matter. It need scarcely be 
observed that, if nothing should occur to baffle the 
expectations of the savans, the production of eels 
and trouts will become an important branch of 
commerce, and will enable water courses, ponds, 
lakes, and marshes, which are now useless, and often 
pestilential, to be turned to profitable account. 

TheFrench are continuing to display very great 
interest with respect to the exploration of the in- 
terior of Africa; and, from the efforts they, as 
well as the English, are making or proposing, 
there is good reason to hope that, before many 
years shall have elapsed, the whole of that vast 
burning continent will be known to us as well at 
least as the central parts of South America. The 
newspapers have, within the last few days, an- 
nounced that M. Hecquart, an officer of the regi- 
ment of spahis, had, when the last accounts from 
the French possessions on the western coast of 
Africa came away, reached Akba, on an expedi- 
tion to Sego, and eventually to Timbuctoo. If 
successful, his intention was not to retrace his 
steps, but to endeavour to arrive at Algiers, The 
journey was to be made on foot, and the enter- 
prising young soldier had with him in the shape 
of luggage only a staif and a wallet, a compass, a 
thermometer, and some rolls of parchment on 
which to inscribe his observations. The authori- 
ties had taken all possible precautions for his 
safety, and had promised large rewards to a cara- 
van of the tribe of Bambaros, who were to act as 
his guides in the event of their reaching Sego and 
Timbuctoo, and larger still if they should succeed 
inarriving at Algiers. ‘The Frenchwuthorities of 
the Grand Bassam had, moreover, taken the pre- 
caution of detaining the chief of the Bambaros as 
an hostage. M. Bouet Willaumez, commandant 
of the French station at the Grand Bassam, him- 
self a noted African explorer, had superintended 
all the details of the expedition so far as they 
could be planned before and. ‘ 

The privilege accorded to Mr. Lumley, of giving 
concerts in the Conservatoire, continues to cause 





a good deal of splutter in the musical world, and 
in acertain portion of the press, The grand ob- 
jection against Mr. Lumley is that, as a foreigner, 
he is not entitled to the gratuitous use of a saloon 
in apublic building, in which for years past @ 
society of French musicians have been allowed to 
give concerts. But, apart from the miserable 
narrow-mindedness of such a plea, it is stupidly 
absurd, in presence of the fact that the operas of 
Meyerbeer, a foreigner, like Mr. Lumley, are 
allowed to be performed in the first theatre of 
France, which receives many thousand pounds 
annually as subvention from the public treasury. 

At Dresden, the Prophet was represented on 
30th January, with immense success. The or- 
chestra of that theatre is, it appears, one of the 
best in Germany, and its tenor, M. Tichabscheck, 
is the first singer in his line. Meyerbeer himself 
superintended the bringing out of the piece, 
The enthusiasm of the audience was thoroughly 
German in its heartiness, and nearly overwhelmed 
the great composer and the principal performers, 
and even went to the length of compelling the 
scene-painter to come on the stage to be shouted 
at. The King, who was present, warmly compli- 
mented M. Meyerbeer, and made hima Knight 
of the Order of Merit. At Hamburg, the Prophet 
is being performed amidst vast enthusiasm. To~ 
morrow (Friday) it is to be brought out at 
Vienna, under the personal direction of Meyer- 
beer. In a few weeks it is to be produced at 
Berlin, with Madame Viardot .in the character 
she has created in Paris. 

The publication of Chateaubriand’s Memoirs 
has been resumed in the Presse, but the public 
continues to display most profound indifference 
to them. Poor Chateaubriand! He fondly cal- 
culated that his autobiography would astonish, 
dazzle, and delight, not only his own country, 
but all Europe—not Europe alone, but the 
whole civilised world: and accordingly he at- 
tached to it an importance greater perhaps 
than author—with all an author’s vanity—ever 
before attached to the production of his pen—as 
great almost as the literary world would ascribe 
to the preservation from destruction of the works 
of Homer or Skakspere; and now—such ex- 
— of the utter nothingness of human pride! 
—the public receives it with contempt, and not 
only reads it not, but thinks it an infernal bore! 
This, no doubt, is owing in some degree to the 
tremendous revolutionary events which have 
convulsed France and Europe, and have turned 
away public attention from literary matters; but 
assuredly that it is owing principally to the dis- 
gust, caused by the inflated vanity, which marks 
every page—to the absence of useful information, 
or novel, or striking descriptions of men and 
things—and to the dismal twaddle which fills 
chapter after chapter. If Chateaubriand had any 
real friends they would, in spite of his will, sup- 
press the memoirs. 

Of late, numerous quaint old paintings have ac- 
cidentally been discovered in churches in Paris 
and different parts of the country, after having 
been buried for centuries under coats of white- 
wash or plaster. Only the other day, in the ca- 
thedral of Clermont Ferrand, a fine fresco, dates 
from the 14th century, and representing Christ 
crucified, with St. John and the bey ry at 
the foot of the cross, was brought to light. These 
discuveries have, I hear, caused the Government 
to take measures for having all the cathedrals and 
churches of France minutely examined, as it is 
considered probable that there are an immense 
number of mural paintings still in existence, 
though all trace is lost of them beneath the white- 
wash of barbarians. In the early ages, France 
was celebrated for its superior executions of 
mural paintings in religious edifices, and in some of 
the churches of Paris—St. Germain d’ Auxerrois 
especially. Attempts have recently been made 
with success ¢o revive the art, 
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SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
THE INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION, 1851. 
WE rejoice to see a meeting called for Westminster 
on Thursday next, the requisition for which is so 
powerfully signed that the results cannot fail to 
add a large amount to the subscription. 

Another active accessary step, which cannot but 
be very productive, has been the address of a 
circular letter, onthe part of the Royal Commis- 
sioners, and signed by their Secretaries, Mr. Scott 
Russell and Mr. Northcote, to, we should imagine, 
almost every individual whose name appears in the 
Court Calendar or Blue Book for London. There 
is enclosed the form for a subscription, conveniently 
_ and a copy of the resolution, in which the 

yal Commissioners so civilly snubbed the Execu- 
tive and annulled their jobbing contract for carry- 
ing on the Prince’s national design by private specu- 
lation. The Universities are also taking up the 
subscription. 

Another yy 4 the Royal Commissioners, 
— over by Prince Albert, sat above two 

ours on Thursday ; showing how much H. R. H. 
has the success of the design at heart. We regret 
to see that a motion of Mr. Lott’s, for a grant of 
1,000/. from the City of London, was postponed. If 
the City (which must benefit so much by the mul- 
titude attracted to the exhibition) turns the cold 
shoulder on it, and waits to see what the prospects 
are elsewhere, it must operate as a very bad and 
discouraging example. 

— Ee 








THE DRAMA. 

Lyceum.—Mr. Planche’s popular drama of 
Charles XTT. has been revived at this theatre, Mr. 
Charles Matthews playing the King, Mr. Harle 
his original part, and Mr. Frank Matthews, wit 

at success, the character originally played by 
iston. Miss St. George, who is fast rising into 
gepwlecity with the audience, was the Eudiga. 
he Island of Jewels continues one of the most 
triumphant careers of success ever known. The 
eye cannot tire of the beautiful effects it presents. 

Sadlers Wells.—The new play of Retribution, 
brought out here on Monday evening, is by a 
favourite member of the company, Mr. George 
Bennett, already known to the public as an author, 
o—- not as a dramatist. The piece is less 
strictly “ legitimate ” than we are accustomed to 
see at this theatre, owing more to situation and 
plot than to its language or the developement of 
character. It is, however, elegantly written, 
with, perhaps, too great a tendency towards an 
excess of imagery in some parts. The story is 
laid in the time of Charles I., and the political 
antagonism of cavalier and roundhead enters 
into the construction of the plot, which is compli- 
cated and carefully worked out. The chief situa- 
tions arise from the machinations of a round- 
head knight to marry his sickly son to a young 
lady, daughter of a cavalier, his neighbour and 
friend; she, on her part, being in love with a 
foundling, brought up in her father’s house, and 
whom, by the false statements of the roundhead, 
she is in the progress of the piece made to be- 
lieve to be her brother. He is, however, the son 
of a knight, who is expatriated in consequence of 
having, under the influence of falsely-grounded 
jealousy, killed his wife, and who appears 
through the play disguised as a soldier, 
and the agent of the plotting villain. The 
situations which arise from this state of 
affairs are extremely interesting and dis- 
tributed most artistically: our more ambitious 
writers of five act plays might learn from their 
effect upon the audience how necessary such 
are to dramatic success. The chief novelty of 
character is that of the sickly son, whose gentle- 
ness of disposition and truthful affection are made 
use of by his father for the furtherance of his 
om and who dies at the climax of the play. 

is part was played with t delicacy and 

> Glynn, as the 





heroine, laboured under the disadvantage of 
having to appear under the influence of feelings 
which the audience knew to arise entirely from a 
misunderstanding, but nevertheless, gave an air 
of great tragic dignity and pathos to her part. 
Mr. Bennett played the Roundhead with care and 
judgment, and Mr. Phelps had one of those 
rough soldiers to portray, which no one on the 
stage can personate with such effect. In the 
great situation at the end of the third act, his 
acting was very fine, and caused the ill-timed 
honour of a call before the curtain during the pro- 
gress on the piece,—a compliment which, though 
if ever to be tolerated, was on this occasion de- 
served, is fatal to anything like stage illusion. 
One of the situations in the piece was evidently 
suggested by a scene in the Your de Nesle. The 
success of the piece was most complete. 





Prize Essays on Literary and Scientific Institutions, Leno, 
cloth, 2s 6d. 

Riggs’ (J. H.) Principles of Wesleyap, Methodism, 12mo, 
cloth, 2s. 

Scrymgour’s (D.) Poetry and Poets of Great Britain, post 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Spectator, 8vo, cloth, 9s, 

Sheldon’s Border Minstrelsy, 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d, 

Taylor’s Class-Book, 12mo, 3s 6d. 

Village Notary, translated by Otto Wenckstern, 3 vols, post 
8vo, ld Lis 6d, 

Wilson’s (J.) Claims of the Free Church Examined, 12mo, 
cloth, 5s, 

(Rev. B.) Plain Sermons on Sacrament, 12mo 

cloth, 6s 6d. 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE, 

Oxrorp, Feb. 7.—The fellowing degrees were con. 
ferred :— 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. E. M. Heale, W. F, Bandy, 
Queen’s; Rev. G. H. Richards, Exeter; Rev. R. ¢, 
Black, Rev. J. Fisher, Worcester ; Rev. R. P. Wilkinson, 
Lincoln ; Rev. H. S. Savory, Oriel ; E. Owen, Fellow of 
Jesus. 











VARIETIES. 

Industrial Exhibition Corrigenda and Addenda. 
—We did not observe, in the “ Variety” in our 
last Gazette, p. 116, col. 1, that the writer had not 
noticed the name of Mr. Gott among the Royal 
Commissioners in a preceding article. His wits 
must have been wool-gathering, for, according to 
Mr. Cole’s synopsis, Mr. Gott is (and, we are told, 
very fitly) to represent Wool. A correspondent 
rates us for an incorrect quotation of the old 
— (p. 114), and declares the true reading to 





* Old King Cole was a merry old soul, 

And a merry old soul was he, 

And he called for his pipe, and he called for his glass, 
And he called for his fiddlers three ; 

And every fiddler had a fine fiddle, 
And a very fine fiddle had he, 

On which, when called upon for a tune, 
He played Felix Summerley: 

Oh! there’s none so rare as can compare with Felix 

Summerley.”” 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

The King Alfred Jubilation.—The jubilee edition of the 
Royal Alfred’s works, promised at the Wantage millenary 
festival, is said to be in preparation, under the direction of 
able Saxon scholars and other distinguished Jiterati, 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Abbott’s Mary Queen of Scots, 18mo, bds, 6d, cloth, Is. 

Aguilar’s (Grace) Woman’s Friendship, 12mo, cloth, 6s 6d. 

Aiken (P. F.) on War, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 

Arnold’s (Rev. T. K.) First Verse Book, 4th ed, 12mo, cloth. 

Ash’s (Edward) Expository Notes and Comments on the 
New Testament, 3 vols, 12mo, cloth, 21s. 

Atkinson’s Law and Practice of County Courts, 12mo, 15s. 

—— Philosophical Conversations, 3rd edition, 12mo, 
cloth, 5s. 

Balfour’s Women of Scripture, 2nd edit, 12mo, cloth, 3s 6d, 

Beauties of Herbert, square cloth, 2s 6d. 

Bonar’s Morning of Joy, 18mo, cloth, 2s, 

Bréwer’s (Dr.) Book-keeping by Double Entry, 12mo,fcloth, 
2s. Key to ditto, 2s. 

Churchman’s Manual, 2nd edition, 32mo, cloth, 38 6d. 

Colquhonn’s (Lady) Memoirs, 2nd edition, 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 

Crayon’s (G.) Tales of a Traveller, 8vo, cloth, 18s. 

Cumming’s (Dr.) Thanksgiving Exposition of 103rd Psalm, 
$2mo, cloth, Is. 6d. 

Dan Daisy; or, Lady and Sweep, 12mo, cloth, 2s 6d. 

Ednucational Outlines, 8vo, cloth, 4s. 

Edgeworth’s Moral Tales, new edition, 12mo, cloth, 5s, 

—— Popular Tales, new edition, 12mo. cloth, 5s , 

Foster’s (B. F.) Double Entry Elucidated, 4th edition, ato, 
cloth, &s 6d. 

Fox’s Book of Martyrs, 8vo, cloth, 12s 6d. 

Fysh’s (Rev. F.) Lyrical Literal Version of Psalms, vol I, 
12mo, cloth, 4s 6d. 

Girdlestone’s (Rev. C.) Old Testament, with Commentary, 
re-issue, vol. I, 12s. 

Guizot’s History of the English Revolution, 43, 

Hodde’s Sketches at Police Court, 12mo, 2s 6d. 

Jerusalem Remembrancer, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

Johnson’s Works, 2 vols, 8vo, cloth, 15s. 

Journal of Design, vol II, 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 

Keightley’s Fairy Mythology, 2 vols, 12mo, 10s, 

Lays of Past Days, 12mo, cloth, 7s. 

Lewis’ Chess-Board Companion, 18mo, 1s 6d. 

Long and Porter’s Geography of Great Britain, cloth, 7s 6d. 

Low’s Catalogue, 1849, Svo, sewed, 2s. 

Luther on Galatians, 8vo, cloth, new edition, 73, 

M‘Caul’s (Rev. A-) Thoughts on Rationalism, 12mo, cloth, 





2s 6d. 
Miller’s (Dr. J.) Pathology of the Kidnies, 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
More’s (H.) Tracts, 3 vols, 12mo, 10s 6d, 
———— Utopia, 12mo, 2s 6d. 
Morgan’s (Rev. Dr.) Sabbath-School Lessons, 12mo, cloth, 


2s 6d. 
Phillips’ Familiar Cyclopedia, 12mo, cloth, 5s, 





Bachelors of Arts.—C. C. Sharpe, M. E. Clissold, Exe. 
ter; W. G. H. J. Roe, Pembroke; W. S. Dugdale, H, 6, 
Rolt, Balliol; E. Twopeny, Oriel; H. A. F. Luttrell, A, 
Peel, Trinity; Rev. E. B. Rice, Pembroke, incorporated 
from Trinity College, Dublin. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR TUE 
ENSUING WEEK, 

Monday.—Statistica!, 8 p.m.—British Architects, 8 p.m. 
—Chemical, 8 p.m-—Medical, 8 p.m.—Pathological, 8 p.m, 
—Royal Academy (Sir R. Westmacott’s second Lecture on 
Sculpture), 8 p.m. 

Tuesday.—Liunean, 8 p.m.—Horticukural, 3 p.m.—Civil 
Engineers, (Mr. Turner, a Description of the Iron Roof 
over the Railway Station, Lime-street, Liverpool,) 8 p.m. 

Wednesday.—Archeological Association, (Council Meet 
ing), 4 p.m. : 

Thursday.—Royal, 84 p.m.—Antiquaries, 8 p.m.—Royal 
Academy, (Mr. Leslie’s second Lecture on Painting), 8 p.m. 

Friday.—Royal Institution, (Mr. Carpmael on the Manv- 
factures from the Cocoa-nut), 8} p.m.—Philological, 8 p.m, 

Saturday.—Royal Botauic, 33 p.m.— Westminster Medi- 
cal, 8 p.m. 





DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 
[This table shows the time which a clock or watch shoul 


indicate when the sun is on the meridian.] . 
1850 hm. 5s. 1850 hm & 
Feb. 16 « « . 1214927] Feb. 20 . . .1214 17 
7 «2 oe 14185 2... 13H 
IB. . »—- 4 136 22 - B40 

19 « « «—14 30 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Captain Chamier and the Editor of the “Naval and 
Military Gazette.’’—We rejoice to observe that the misun- 
derstanding between these gentlemen has been completely 
healed, and the mistake which led to it most satisfactorily 
explained. The result has necessarily been a handsome @ 
cordial reconciliation and mutual acknowledgment of high 
personal respect. Knowing both parties, though we could 
not understand the ground of difference, we could not bat 
expect that such wouid be the result of inquiry intoit. | 

To W. F.—We have to answer that we decline enterin 
into any account of Lady Blessington’s first married life wi 
Captain Farmer. If Miss Power has made any mis-statement 
in the memoir quoted by the Literary Gazette, it were the 
proper course to call on the writer to rectify it ; and, 
all, it is more a private than a public concern. si 

The work, inquired about by Tyro, is not very scarce, 
may be worth #3 or £4; but if he consults Lowndes, he 
will probably find nearly the exact market value, Goawyn, 
the translator, published a yet more curious book, 
“Trip of Gonzales to the Moon,’’ which was long believed 
to be from the Spanish, and is now, we believe, very rare. | 
“Mr. Lake has misapplied one sent of our last week’s 
\ncid account” of Professor Faraday’s lecture. It was 
Peltier’s, and not Faraday’s, hypothesis that negatire eee 
tricity is the true electricity. As to the on © 
“ pyrogen”’ into the list of simple chemical bodies, i 4 

yrogenor electricity being actually matter, we should 
| a to hear again from Mr. Lake when he is able to weigh 
it, in which he is not —— —< “TT” 

Music.—Her Majesty’s eatre, it is ex 
open in the ;first oak of March, with Medea, and = 
Parodi, as Prima Donna. La Prigione di Edinburgo, 5 
Ricci, new to this country, is announced to be performed 
before Easter, under the immediate direction of the - 
poser, and other novelties to follow in succession, are men 
tioned ; all indicating spirit and enterprise for the — 
season. But the grand coup is said to be = 
Tempest, the libretto by Scribe, and the music by i 
Miranda, Sontag, and Caliban, Lableche ns 
Francais.—Adolphe Adam’s celebrated Joi d’Yvetot, pro- 
duced at the St. James’ on Monday with pote | — 
will be more particularly noticed next week.—— e 
not, though abridging our musical critique, to — 
noticing the concert in the Hanover Square Rooms, wich, 
benefit of the Widow and Sister of the late C. eng ro 
we rejoice to say, was crowded on the occasion, - 
music entirely selected from his sweet and popular 
positions. 
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WORKS OF PERMANENT INTEREST AND UTILITY. 


PUBLISHED BY ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK, EDINBURGH. 





In One thick Volume 8vo. double columns, price 12s. the Tenth Edition, enlarged, corrected, and improved, of 


A DICTIONARY OF MEDICINE FOR POPULAR USE; 


CONTAINING AN ACCOUNT OF DISEASES AND THEIR TREATMENT, WITH DIRECTIONS FOR ADMINISTERING MEDICINES; THE 
REGULATION OF DIET AND REGIMEN; AND THE MANAGEMENT OF THE DISEASES OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 
BY ALEXANDER MACAULAY, M.D. 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, and Physician-Accoucheur to the New Town Dispensary. 

« Just such a work as every head of a Family ought to have on his book-self.”"—Brighton Herald. 

« If sterling merit be the passport to success, this Work will obtain the most extensive celebrity.’—Bath Herald, 

* Calculated to accomplish all that could be wished in a Popnlar System of Medicine.’—Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, 

“ We have seen nothing of the kind better adapted for consultation.”—Literary Gazette. 

“ Decidedly the most useful book of the kind that has yet been offered to the public,’’—Caledonian Mercury. 








In Two thick Volumes, medium, gvo. price 3/, Illustrated by Maps, Engravings on Steel, and 554 Engravings on Wood. 


A CYCLOPADIA OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


BY JOHN KITTO, D.D. F.S.A. Editor of “The Pictorial Bible,” &c. 


ASSISTED BY NUMEROUS ABLE SCHOLARS AND DIVINES, BRITISH, CONTINENTAL, AND AMERICAN, whose Initals are affixed to their 
respective contributions. 


On no work of this class has there ever been engaged the same extensive and distinguished co-operation; nor has any publication of the kind ever appeared 
either at home or abroad, containing so large an amount of valuable original matter, or forming so able a digest of information, from every source, illustrating the 
Sacred Writings. Besides Maps and Engravings on Steel, the work contains 554 Engravings on Wood, representing Landscapes, Buildings, Monuments, Plaats, 
Animals, Illustrations of Manners and Customs. and whatever can be more clearly displayed by picror1aL than by wkitTTEN description, or by which the written 
text may be in any degree elucidated. . 

_“ This Cyclopedia surpasses every Biblical Dictionary which has preceded it, and leaves nothing to be desired in such a work which can throw light on the criticism, interpretation, 
history, geography, archeology, and physical science of the Bible.”—Hornx’s Introduction to the Critical Study of the Scriptures, Ninth Edition, Vol. V. p. 437. 

“ Inthe Cyclopredia before us, we recognize the closeness of the connexion between the Scriptural and profane subjects of the ancient world; the learning and ability with which 
the one class is made to throw light upon the other; the industry with which obsolete usages are again restored to the knowledge of mankind; the acute criticism which is made to 
bear on the most disputed forms and things of revelation; and the extraordinary illustration which the most recondite subjects receive at the hands of the contributors.” — Atheneum. 

“We have no publication at all to be compared with it; it is an invaluable addition to our theological literature, and the extensive circulation and study of it would augar well 
for our fature advancement.”’— North British Review. 

“It isindeed a most valuable addition to our theological library.”"—Chwrch and State Gazette. 





In One Volume, medium 8vo. beautifully printed and illustrated by 336 Engravings on Wood, 


it A CYCLOPEDIA OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


FORMING A POPULAR DIGEST OF THE CONTENTS OF THE LARGER WORK. 
BY JOHN KITTO, D.D. F.S.A. : ’ 

_ *«* This Abridgment is studiously accommodated to the wants of the great body of the religious public, consolidating in a form at once attractive and instruc- 
tive such of the materials of the original work as will be most interesting to the general reader. As a Manual for Parents, for Sunday School Teachers, for 
Missionaries, or for any one engaged either statedly or occasionally in the important business of Biblical Education, and who may still be un rovided with the 
original work, this Abridgment is confidently recommended, the Publishers being persuaded that it possesses the same superiority over Popular Cyclopadias of its 
class as the original work confessedly does over those which aim at a higher erudition. 





In a handsome volume folio, 2/. 16s. strongly half-bound in Morocco, with gilt leaves, 
A NEW EDITION OF 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD, 
REVISED AND CORRECTED THROUGHOUT, WITH NUMEROUS ADDITIONAL MAPS. 


The work is in every respect accommodated to the present advanced state of Geographical Knowledge, and whether on the ground of accuracy, beauty of 
execution, or cheapness, the Pubishers invite a comparison with any other work of its class. 
= General Index—an addition without which no Atlas can be d d complete—contains no fewer than 57,000 Names, with their Latitude and Longitude, 
and Se Number of the Map in which they will be found. 
bulky oft enough to be distinct, without being so large as to be unwieldy ; it has all that any one can require for general use, and all that could be introduced, without making it too 
or toe expensive, and so counterbalance its principal intention.’—Church of England Quarterly Review. 








In a thick closely-printed volume, 8vo. price 30s. 
A NEW EDITION OF 


A SYSTEM OF UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. 


a FOUNDED ON THE WORKS OF MALTE BRUN AND BALBI. 
complete De HtstoricaL Sxercu of the Procress of Gzocrarnicat Discovery, the Principtes of MAtHEMaticaL and Paystcat GEOGRAPHY, and a 
ed @ copi CRIPTION, from the most recent sources, of all the Countries of the Wortp, with numerous Tables of Population and Statistics. To which is 
ames, a need Index of the CountRizs, Towns, and MIiscELLANEOUs INFORMATION contained in the body of the Work ; comprehending not fewer than 13,500 
Ack of « G very much greater than is contained in any existing Gazetteer. With this important instrument of reference, the book possesses ¢very recom- 
°4 ent Bet <SESTeER, preserving, at the same time, all the characteristic features of a SystEMATIC Work. 
“ Executed and arn of which is equal to its utility.”"—Atheneum, 
“ One of the rly ability.’”’—Aélas, 
Most comprehensive aud best-compiled books of the class ever published."—Britannia, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





— 





ST. JAMES’S THEATRE—Mr. BUNN 
on the STAGE.—Due NOTICE will be given of HIS 
FIRST APPEARANCE, 





RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.— 
‘The GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of 
the WORKS of BRITISH ARTISIS is OPEN DAILY, from 
T ill Five. issi s. Cat ue 1s. 
cate Nee Amussion ™* GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


GZ EOLOG ICAL SOCIETY.—The Council 
having again had under their consideration the duties 

of their Assistant-Secretary, have resolved that the Assistant- 
Secretary shall act as Editor of the Society’s Journal, Cara- 
tor of the Museum, and Librarian; that he shall attend at 
the Society’s Apartments every day (except on Sundays), 
from Eleven o’clock forenoon to Five o’clock afternoon ; and 
that his Salary shall be #200 per annum. 

Candidates for the office to apply to the Secretaries, 
Geological Society, Somerset-House. 

February 6, 1850. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF CHEMISTRY, 
OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 

The PRACTICAL COURSE OF INSTRUCTION in 
this INSTITUTION is under the direction of Dr. A. W. 
HorMann and Assistants. 

The SUMMER-SESSION will COMMENCE on MON- 
DAY, the [1th of March next, and end on Saturday, the 
27th of July, 1850. 

The FEE for Students working every day 








during the Session, is-....ececccsseeseeHl5 0 0 
» ” four days in the week, is 12 0 0 
2 - three days in the week, is 10 0 0 
” @ two days in the week,is 8 0 0 
» ” one day in the week, is.. 5 0 0 


Hours of Attendance from Nine to Five. 


Farther particulars may be obtained on application at the 
College. 


ST. GEORGE’S CHESS CLUB, READING, and 
NEWS ROOMS, 5, Cavendish Square, in connexion 
with the Royal Polytechnic Institution. Annual Subscrip- 
tion, Three Guineas, which includes access to the Public 
ctures and Exhibitions; Subscription to Country Mem- 
bers, One Guinea only. No Entrance fee or liability.— 
The Rules and Regulations, with a list of the Members, may 
be obtained on application to Mr. R, I. Loncsorrom, 
Secretary. 








“NORTON’S” 

(CAMOMILE PILLS are confidently recommended 

as a simple but certain Remedy, to all who suffer from 
Indigestion, Sick Head-Ache, Bilious and Liver Com- 
plaints, Heartburn, and Acidity of the Stomach, Depressed 
Spirits, Disturbed Sleep, Violent Palpitations, Spasms, 
General Debility, Costiveness, &c. They act as a powerful 
tonic and gentle aperient ; are mild in their operation, safe 
under any circumstances, and thousands of Persons can now 
bear testimony to the beneiits to be deriyed from their use. 
Sold in Bottles at Is. ldd., 2s. 9d., and 118, each, in every 
Town in the Kingdom. 

CAUTION 


Be sure to ask for “ NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not 
be persuaded to purchase an imitation, 


JOHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTH- 

ENWARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON iv OXFORD STREET 
only.—The premises are the most extensive in London, and contain 
an ample assoitment of every description of goods of the first ma- 
nufacturers. A great variety of Dinner Services at four guineas 
each, cash.—250, Ox‘ord Street, near Hyde Park. 





City OF LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, for Accumul: tive and General Assurance, 2, Royal 

Exchange Buildings, and 5, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 

’ ACTUARY. 
G. J. Farrance, Esq. 
MANAGER OF THE WEST END BRANCH. 
James Bryde ', Esq., 5, Waterloo Place. 
All further information may be obtained of 
EDWARD FREDERICK LEEKS, 

Secretary. 





LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
ESTABLISHED BY ROYAL CHARTER IN THE REIGN 
OF KING GEORGE THE FIRST, FOR LIFE, FIRE, AND 
MARINE INSURANCES, 

Offices—7, Royal Exchange, Cornhill, and 10, Regent street. 

The expenses of managing the Life Department are defrayed by 
the Corporativn, and not taken from the Premium Fund. 

Profits are added as a Bonvs to Policies, or paid in Cash, or ap- 
plied in abatement of the Annual Premiums. 

The Assured are onast from all liability of Partnership. 

A Low Fixed Rate without participation in Profits. 
‘ Parties proceeding out of the limits of Europe are liberally 


treated. 
FIRE INSURANCE on every description of property at moderate 
rates, and MARINE INSURANCE at the current premiums. 
Prospectuses free on personal or written a. 
JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 





UNIT ED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Established by Act of Parliament in 1834—8, 
Waterloo place, Pall mall, London ; 97, George-street, Edinburgh ; 
12, St. Vincent-plece, Glasgow ; 4, College-green, Dublin, 
LONDON BOARD. 
Chairman—CHARLES GRAHAM, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—CHARLES DOWNES, Esq. 

II. Blair Avarne, Esq. F. Chas. Maitland, Esq. 

E. L. Boyd, Esq., Resident. William Railton, Esq. 

D. Q. Henriques, Esq. F. H. Thompson, Esq. 

J. G. Henriques, Esq. Thomas Thorby, Esq. 
SECOND SEPTENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS 
AMONG THE ASSURED. 

The bonus added to policies from March, 1834, to the 31st De- 
cem ber, 1847, is as follows: 




















Sum added | Sum added Sum 
Sum Time to Policy in| to Policy in | payable at 

Assured.| Assured. 1841, 1848, Death. 
4 #s. d. és. d. £s.d. 
5,000 13 yrs. 10 mo. 683 6 8 787 10 O 6470 16 § 
5,000 | 12 years 500 0 0 78710 © | 6287 10 0 
5,000 | 10 years 300 0 0 78710 0 | 6087 10 0 
5,000 8 years 100 0 0 787 10 0 5887 10 0 
5,000 | 6 years ak he 675 0 0 | 5675 00 
5,000 4 years oe we 450 0 0 | 5450 0 O 
5,000 2 years ee oe 225 0 0 52256 0 0 





The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, and 
only one-half need be paid for the first five years when the insurance 
is for life. Deep lateneetion afforded on application te the Kesi- 
dent Director, No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, London, 





T° VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT 

and to ARTISTS.—Messrs, J. and R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreign 
Agents, and Agents to the Royal Academy, No.7, Old Jewry, beg 
to remind the Nobility, Gentry, and Artists, that they continue to 
receive Consignments of Objeets of Fine Arts, Baggage, &c., from 
all parts of the Continent, for clearing through the Custom Houses, 
Ke., anon they undertake the Shipment of Effects to all parts 0) 
the world. 





This day, price 1s.; by Post Is. 4d., 
MR. HUXTABLE AND HIS Pigg, 
By PORCIUS. 
© Said the hero divine, to the keeper of swine~ 
* Old man, what a fanciful notion is thine r» 
— Oprsszy, 
Wiuram Biacxwoop & Sons, 45, George Street, Edin. 
burgh ; and 37, Paternoster Row, London. 
Of whom may be had, 
1 


ROFESSOR LOW'S APPEAL TO THE coy. 

MON SENSE OF THE COUNTRY, and Expositiy 
of the Errects of WHAT IS CALLED FREE TRape 
on BRITISH AGRICULTURE, and the Cuassgs depen. 
dent on it. Price 3s.; 3s. fd. by post. 

“Tracing the effects of Free Trade to their remoter cong. 
quences upon the general economy of the country, and upon ity 
relations to its colonies and to foreign lands, he establishes g 
case against which no sophistry of the Ecoriomist school cag 
for a moment stand.”"—John Bull. 


Il. 


Second Thousand. 


ETER PLOUGH’S LETTERS TO LORD 
KINNAIRD on HIGH FARMING AND FREE 
TRADE. Price 1s.; by post, 1s. 4d 
“Tf any one of our readers entertains a doubt as to unsound, 
ness of the opinions advanced by Lord Kinnaird in his lately pub- 
lished fronds we would advise him to read and ponder the 
tacts and arguments of Peter Plough. ‘Trath is more than 
match for the sophi and pti of the noble lord,"~ 
Bell's Messenger. 





Ill. 
Second Thousand. 
RENTS AND _ TENANTS’ 


| Figg emg 

PROFITS. By DAVID MUNRO, Allan by Taia 
Price ls. ; by post, Is. 4d. wr 

“A modest, sensible production, aad deals very summarily with 
Mr. Caird’s brochure. ke r. Monro’s opinion, although 
we know nothing of the writer, we are inclined to place far more 
reliance, apart from our own judgrrent of his statement, on account 
of the simple, sincere, unpretendirg, and business like style of the 
pamphlet,”—Aberdeen Journal, 





COMPLETION OF DR. TOWNSEND'S NEW COM. 
MENTARY ON THE PENTATEUCH AND THE 
BOOK OF JOB. 


Now ready, in two large Vols, 8vo, (with Indexes,) 


rice 21. 5s., 

SCRIPTURAL COMMUNION WITH GOD; 
or, the PENTATEUCH, and the BOOK of JOB; 

arranged in Historical and Chronological Order: newly 

divided into Sections for daily reading; with Introductions, 

and Prayers; and Notes for the Student and Iaquirer. 

By the Rev. GEORGE TOWNSEND, D.D., 
Canon of Durham. 

PART VI. (contalning a Dedication to the Prelates of the 

Catholic Church) is now ready, price 10s.; and the 
ECOND VOLUME, price 11. 5s. 
Rryincrons, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and Waterloo Place; 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

1. The HOLY BIBLE, arranged in_ Historical 
and Chronological Order, with Copious Notes, Indexes, and 
Marginal References. In 4 vols, 8vo, 3/, 6s. (The Old and 
New Testaments are sold separately.) 


2, A NEW VOLUME of SERMONS, 12s. 
3. ECCLESIASTICAL and CIVIL HISTORY 





ED. J. DENT, by distinct appointments, Watch 

and Clock Maker to the Queen, H. R. H. Prince Albert, and 
H. LM. the Emperor of Russia, having greatly increased his stock 
of WATCHES and CLOCKS, to meet the purchases made at this 
season of the year, most respectfully requests from the public an 
inspection of his various assortments. Ladies’ gold watches, with 
gold dials, aud jewelled in four holes, 8 gs. each; gentlenen’s ditto, 
enamel dials, 10 gs.; youth's silver watches, 4 gs.; substaniialand 
accurately going silver lever watches, jewelled in four holes, 6 gs.— 
&. J. D. » 82, Strand; 33, Cockspur Street; and 34, Royal 
Exchange (Clock Tower Area). 





+ ’ ar 
FYENDRI E’S PATENT PETROTINE SOAP 

_Has realized in practice all the promised beneficial effects on 
excoriations and eruptive affections of the cuticle. “ The COs- 
METIC PETROLINE SOAP,” for the habitual use of the toilet, is 
found to have an agreeable demulcent influence on the hands, and 
on the most delicate skin; or in the nursery, for infants. The 
“ PETROLINE SHAVING SOAP" js peculiary bland aad balsamic, 
allaying the irritation felt in the employment of the ordinary 
alkaline composition 

more detergent antiseptic, with additional petroleum, naned 
“ DISPENSARY SOAP,” is prepared for inveterate cuticular affec- 
tions of long standing; and, from experierce in several public 
schools, where it has been employed in washing children’s heads, 
it has proved an efficient specific fur, and a complete protection 
against, the troublesome complaint known as ringworm. 

The Dispensary So.p, being at a moderate price, isavailablefor 
ali classes, and is used with great success in purifying linen after 
infectious diseases; indeed, the use of it may, in many cases of 
typhus and other contagions, be considered a beneficial antidote. 

H. HENDRIE, 
PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 


12 and 13, Tichborne Street, Regent’s Quadrant. 





FIFTH THOUSAND. 


CHALMERS’ 
Vol. I, price 10s. 6d. 


DR. LIFE, 


SUTHERLAND & KNox, Edinburgh. 
HAMILTON, ADAMs, & Co., London. 





ORIGINAL PAPERS read before the SYRO- 

EGYPTIAN SOCIETY of LONDON, Vol. I. Part 2. 
JONTENTS.—On the Return of the Phcenix and the Sothic 
Period, by Samuel Sharpe, Esq.—Remarks on the Topo- 
graphy of Nineveb, by W. F. Ainsworth, Esq., F.G.S.—On 
the Antiquity of the Egyptian Calendar, by D. W. Nash, 
Esq., F.L.S. J. Mappen, Leadenhall Street. Price 1s 6d. 





Just Published, Second Edition, Foolscap 8vo, $s., 


‘THE WORDS FROM THE CROSS; a Series of 
Lent Sermons, by W. H. ANDERDON, M.A. Vicar of St. 
Margaret's, Leicester. 


Also, in the Press, a Second Edition of 


THE END OF THE YEAR, AND OF ALL 
THINGS. Six Sermons. By W. H. ANDERDON, M.A, 
WILLIAM PICKERING, 177, Piccadilly. 





P I ed, in reference to the future Re 
union of Christians. In 2 vols. 8vo, 1/ 12s. 








GOVER’S ORIGINAL AND ONLY REVISED EDITION. 

Now Ready, Complete, Price 5s., Cloth, Lettered, with Ten 

Maps and Brates on Steel, Finely Coloured, by 

‘THE EARTH AND MAN; or, Comparative P nd 

cal Geography. _By Professor GUYOT. Translated 9 

Eyepieces Felton and Azania. Vol. I. now published. 
with 5 Maps. 

“ This Edition is revised and_ illustrated by Mars. fm 
Berghaus aud Karl Ritter, and other high author! 
Spectator F cometh . 

Me The Maps are highly useful illustrations.”"—Literary Gazelle 





Tn a few days, Price 7s. 6d., Cloth, Lettered. 
COMPANION to the WORKS of HUMBOLDT 
Mrs. SOMERVILLE’'S GEOGRAPHY. Comp! eae 
po monk Karl Ritter. Elie Beaumont, Ami Boue, Schou" 
and other high authorities. 1a " 
THE HAND ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEOGRA 
PHY. Comprising » Maps ‘on Steel. engraved piverty 
manner, and finely coloured. By the Editor ane 
‘Atlas of the Middle Ages,” “ Compound Atlas, World 
the Reformation.” 





Price 3s. 6d., Large Imperial, Cloth, Lettered, 
DR. VOGEL’S ILLUSTRATED _ PHYSICAL 
ATLAS of Nine Maps on Steel, full coloured. With 300 4 
of anitnals, plants, .. with —— Letter ree 
mended by the Minister of Public Instruction, Der or 
London: Edward Gover, Sen., Princes-street, “—o4 
Whittaker and Co.; Simpkin and Co.; Ayllott an 
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GELECT LIST OF SCHOOL BOOKS, 
PUBLISHED BY 

ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, EDINBURGH. 
crass Boox oF ENGLIsH Portay, by D. Scrymgeour 4s. 6d. 
GENERAL History (Modern), by A. F. T ytler, with Map 3s. 
GENERAL,HISTORY (Ancient), by A. F. ‘Tytler, with Map 33. 
patxsTINE, by John Kitto, D.D., 3s. 6d., or with Map 4s. 
ScoTLAND, by P. F. Tytler, Edited by Dr. Reid . . 3s. 6d. 
Latin Ruprments, by W. M. Gunn, of the High 

fag = won rr aS | 


EXERCISES IN ATTIC GREEK, by Dr. Carson. . . 48. 
PumpRi FABULZ CUM INDICE, by Dr. Carson .  . 28. 
. 3s. 6d. 


EcLoc# CICERONIAN, by Professor Pilians ‘ 
OUTLINES OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, by Profr. Pillans 4s. 6d. 
BLAck’s SCHOOL ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY . 10s. 6d. 





Works ON ENGINEERING, ARCHITEC- 
TURE, AND THE OTHER SCIENCES OF 
CONSTRUCTION, 
son's (A.) ACCOUNT OF SKERRYVORE LIGHT- 
a with 38 ooo eal on Steel, and 117 Wood- ote 
SravEnson's . MARINE SURVEYING and HIYDROME- 
TRY, with 13 Engravings and numerous Woodcuts, 


it. ss se sae fe el 
SHIPBUILDI¥G, by Augustin F. B. Creuze, 15 Plates, - 

as 4 « << « < + +f 
ARCHITECTURE & BUILDING, by W. Hosking, F.S.A., ‘ 

35 Plates, 4to . ° ° ° 15s. 


Raitways, by Lieut. Lecount, Plates and Woodcuts, Qs. 

SreaM and STEAM NAVIGATION, by J. S. Russell, 80 
Woodcu e es - ‘ 4 . ‘ 

THE STEAM ENGINA, by J. S. Russell, 248 Woodcuts, Qs. 


Apam & CHARLES BLACK, Fdinburgh; and Sold by all 
Booksellers. 





In a Thick Voiume, Royal 8vo. Price 30s. 
LOGARITHMIC TABLES to Seven Places of 


Decimals, conta'ning Logarithmic Sines and Tangents to 
every'second of the circle, with arguments in space and time, 
By RoBeRT SHORTREDE, F.R.A.S., &c., Captain R.E.LC.S., 
late first-assistant in the Great Trigonometrical Survey of Ind a. 


*4* Tables to this extent fare to be found in England only in 
+ eed and costly Volume of the late Mr. Michael Taylor, 





Also, by the sam: Author, Price 12s., 
L0¢ARITHMIC TaBLES, containing Lo- 
ga 
Lo 


garithms to numbers fom 1 to 120,000: numbers to 
ogarithms fiom ‘0 to 100000, ‘o Seven Places of Decimals: Tables 
with Centesimal and Decimal Arguments for finding Logarithms and 
Antilogarithms as far as Sixteer and Twenty-five Places; Tables 
to Five Places, for findiog the Logarithms of the Sums and Dif- 
ferences of Antilogarithms; xlso, Tables for Barometric and 
Thermometric Heights; togetier with several other Tables of 
frequent use. 

#%— The Table of Antilogarithms is for the first time presented 
mR acompact and symmetrical shape. The original, by Mr. 
James Dodson, 1742, is in an inconvenient form, and has long 
been scarce, 

The extension of the common Logarithmic Table from 108,000 to 
120,000, and the new facility for obtaining Logarithms to a large 
Number of Places, it is believed, will be extremely useful. 


ADAM and CHARLES BLACK, EDINBURGH : 
LONGMAN and CO., and W. R. ALLEN and CO,, LONDON. 





In post 8vo, with Engravings, price 7s. 6d., 


TREATISES ON BREWING AND DISTILLA- 
TION. 
By THOMAS THOMSON, M.D.,, F.R.S., 
and Edinburgh, Professor of Chemistry in the 
: University of Glasgow; 
With Practican INsTRUCTIONS for BREWING PORTER 
and ALEs according to the English and Scottish 
Methods. 
A By Wititam Stewart. 
- & C. Brack, Edinburgh; Loneman & Co., London. 


London 





This day in a thick and closely printed volume, 
price 16s, 


THE FOURTH EDITION OF 


THE WEALTH OF NATIONS. 

THOR ADAM SMITH, LL.D.; with a LIFE of the AU- 

TIONS NOTES, and sU PPLEMENTAL DISSERTA. 
NS, by J. R. M‘CULLOCH, Esq. 

TARY pe contains elaborate Notes on our MONE. 
GATIO YSTEM, the REPEAL of the CORN and NAVI. 
“a LAWS, our COLONIAL POLICY, &c. 

| hee Pipe So 50 —— printed pages, affording 
a onsultation of the work which i- 
tion possesses to nearly so great an extent. Sasi oS 


Adam & CHares”Biacx, Edinburgh, 


Cheap Edition of Mr. Ainsworth’s Works. 

Now Ready, 
THE MISER’S DAUGHTER. 
WITH A PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR, 
BY DANIEL MACLISB, R.A, 

Complete in One Volume, price 1s, boards, or 1s, 64. cloth’ 

Now Ready, 
CRICHTON. 


Complete, price Is. boards, or Is. 6c. cloth. 


ROOKWOOD. 


Complete, price 1s, boards, or 1s. 6d. cloth. 


WINDSOR CASTLE. 


Complete, price Is. boards, or 1s. Gd. cloth. 





LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND. 
Sold by all Booksellers and at all Railway Stations. 





MAUNDER’S POPULAR TREASURIES. 


New Editions, corrected and enlarged, price 10s. each work, 
fep. Svo. cloth; or 128, bound in embossed roan. 


HE TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE, and 
Library of Reference ; a Compendium of Universal 
Knowledge. Ten shillings. 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY: 


prising above 12,000 Memoirs. Ten shillings. 


THE SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY TREA- 
SURY: a copious Popular Encyclopedia. Ten shillings. 


THE HISTORICAL TREASURY: an Outline 
of Universal History; separate Histories of every Nation. 
Ten shillings, 


THE TREASURY of NATURAL HISTOR 
or, Popular Dictionary of Animated Nature. 900 W,Y; 
cuts. Ten shillings. od- 


London; Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


com- 





Just published, 8vo. with Woodcuts,¢price 5s. 
Part XXXVIII, of 
IIE CYCLOPADIA of ANATOMY and PHY- 

SIOLOGY. Edited by Rozsert B. Topp, M.D., 
Professor of Physiology and of General and Morbid Anato- 
my in King’s College, London. 
ConTENTS.—Teeth (concluded), by Prof. Owen; Tem- 
perament, Dr. Todd; Temporo-maxillary Articulations, S, 
R. Pittard, Esq.; Teratology, Prof. Vrolik; Testicle, T. B. 
Curling, Esq. ; Thorax, Dr. Hutchinson, 


#,* Subscribers are requested to complete their sets. 
London; Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 





M. GUIZOT’S NEW WORK. 

Just ready, post §vo., cloth, price 4s., 

GUIZ0T's HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
REVOLUTION of 1640. New Edition. With the 
Author’s NEw INTRODUCTORY DiscoURsSE, “ WHY WAS THE 
ENGLISH REVOLUTION SuccEssFUL?” Translated by WILLIAM 
HazuitT, Esq. 
David Bogue, Fleet Street. 

42 The INTROpuUcToRY DiscovrsE may be had separately, 

to complete former Editions, price 1s. 





OLD LONDON ILLUSTRATED. 
Now ready, Part I., containing 6 Plates, imp. 4to., 
ESTIGES of OLD LONDON: a Series of 
finished Etchings from Original Drawings, with Descrip- 
tions, Historical Associations, and sother References, by J. 
WYKEHAM ARCHER. Price 63.; India roofs, 10s. 6d.; coloured 
after the Original Drawings, 12s. 


David Bogue, Fleet Street. 





PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 
Now ready, price 5s. with a Portrait of Sir John 
Franklin, 

EAR-BOOK of FACTS in SCIENCE and 

ART for 1850; exhibiting the most important Diecove- 
ries and Improvements of the Past Year in all Branches of 
Science and the Arts. By Joun Timbs, Editor of the 
‘* Areana of Science,” 





Loncman &_Co., London. 


David Bogue, Fleet Street, 


NOTICE.—REVELATIONS OF HUNGARY. 


—- > 


Szconp Epit1on, now ready, 7s. 6d., bound, 
SCENES OF THE 


CIVIL WAR IN HUNGARY 


in 1848-0, with the Personal Adventures of an Austrian 
Officer in the Army of the Ban of Croatia. 


“* A book of deep excitement—of soul-harrowing interest.” 
—Naval and Military Gazette. 


os 


NEW MILITARY NOVEL, 
“COUNTRY QUARTERS.” 


By tue Countess oF BLEssincTon. 3 vols. 
**A simple and life-like drama.”—Sunday Times. 





W. Suopert, Publisher, 20, Great Marlborough-stree 





ALFORD'S GREEK TESTAMENT, WITH ENGLISH 


Now ready, in 8vo, price 24s., Vol. I. containing the Four 
Gospels (to be completed in ‘I'wo Volumes), 


THE GREEK TESTAMENT: witha critically re- 

vised Text : a Digest of various Readings: Marginal Re 
ferences to Verbal and Idiomatic Usage: Prolegomena : and” 
a copious Critical and Exegetical Commentary in English. 
For the use of Theological Students and Ministers. 

By HENRY ALFORD, M.A,, ad = il 
Vicar of Wymeswold, Leicestershire, and late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 


RIVINGTOoNS, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and Waterloo Place, 
London: and Deighton, Cambridge. 





THE TRUE STATE OF TURKEY. 
This Day is Published, 2 vols. 8vo., 28s., 
\URKEY AND ITS DESTINY: 


The result of Journeys made in 1847-8, to examine into 
the state of that Country. By CHARLES MACFARLANE, Esq, 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





THE AUTHORISED TRANSLATION OF M. GUIZOT’S 
NEW WORK. 





This Day, a CHEAP EDITION, Post 8vo., Price Is. 


ON THE CAUSES of the SUCCESS of the 
ENGLISH REVOLUTION of 1640-1688. By M, 
GUIZOT. Translated with the sanction and co-operation 
of the Author, By MRS. AUSTIN. 


*,* The Library Edition in 8vo may still be procured, 
Also, 6th Edition, 8yo, 


M. GUIZOT ON DEMOCRACY in FRANCE, 
(January 1819.) 


John Murray, Albemarle Street.) 





Third Monthly Part, price 1s.," 
,roO TBs AND QUERIES. 
A medium of Inter-communication for Literary Men, 
Artists, Antiquaries, Genealogists, &c. 
Every SATURDAY, price 3d., or Stamped 4d. 
A Specimen Number sent on receipt of Four Postage Stamps. 
GEORGE BELL, 186, Fleet-street. 
Part I. has been reprinted, price 1s.; Part Il., price 1s. 3d. 


_— 


Order of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 





Oxford, at the University Press, 


COPIOUS GREEK ENGLISH VOCABU- 
4 LARY, compiled from the best Authorities, 18mo., 
pound, 5s. 6d. 

EPHFEMERIDES ISAACI CASAUBONT, cum Preefatione 
et Notis edeute JoHANNE Russet, S.'T. P , Canonico Cauta- 
areusi Scholae Carthusiane olim Archididascalo, @ vols. 8vo., 
price 25s. boards. 





Sold by John Henry Parker, Oxford and Loudon; and E. 
Gardner; Paternoster Kow. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 











ABOVE 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
of the attractive series of Popular Guide Books 
PUBLISHED BY 
W. R. M‘PHUN, 


84, ARGYLE STREET, GLASGOW, 


Have now been Sold---a proof of itself of their superiority to all 
other Books of the kind, and how confidently they can be recommended 
to universal adopti Parties i d may, for a time, success- 
fully recommend their own productions, but the universal approy- 
ing voice of the public is never heard to declare so decidedly the 
“great fact,” of one hundred thous copies having been sold, with- 
out being satisfied that the book is one of real merit, and worthy 
ofall commendation. 





P 





New Editions, now ready, Price Eighteenpence each, and sent from 
lasgow, Free by Post, 

THE POCKET GUIDE TO COMMERCIAL 
BOOK-KEEPING, a Practical Treaties on Merchants’ Accounts by 
Single and Double Entry, according to the latest and most ap- 
proved systems. By Professor WALLACE. 





THE MERCHANTS’ and BANKER’S 
COMMERCIAL POCKET GUIDE. A Manual of the Principles of 
Banking, Broking, Fairs, Foreign Coins, Foreign Exehange In- 
surance, Market Prices, Public Funds, and Commercial Transac- 
tions jn general. By G. M. BELL, Esq, 





THE PRACTICAL ENGINEER’S POCKET 
GUIDE ; a concise Treaties on the Nature and Application of 
Mechanical Forces, the Action of Gravity, the Elements of Ma- 
chinery, &c. ; with a variety of Rules and Tables of the greatest 
use to Engineers and Mechanics in "general, By Professor 

ALLACE. 





Dedicated to Robert Napier, Esq., Vulcan Foundry. 


THE PRACTICAL MECHANIC’S POCKET 
GUIDE; containing Rules and Tables for calculating the Working 
Effects of Prime Movers of Machinery, of the Strength, Resistance, 
and Pressure of Materials, with Tables of the Weight and Cohesive 
Strength of Iron and other Metals ; and the elements of Machinery, 
including the Mechanical Powers, with Practical Examples and 
Illustrations. By Professor WALLACE. 





THE PRACTICAL MATHEMATICIAN’S 
POCKET GUIDE, a set of Tables, of L ith of Numbers, and 
of Logarithmic Sines and Tangents; with other usefal Tables for 
Engineers, Surveyors, Mechanics, kc, By Professor WALLACE. 


— 
THE UNIVERSAL CALCULATOR’S POCKET 


GUIDE, a Companion to everySet of Mathematical Tables, showing 
their Construction and Application to Arithmetic, Mensuration, 
Trigonometry, Surveying, Navigation, Astronomy, &c., &c. By 
Professor WALLACE. 





THE PRACTICAL CHEMIST’S POCKET 
GUIDE; being an easy introduction to the study of this i 


MR. COLBURN'S | 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


te 


1. 
MEMOIRS OF A HUNGARIAN 


s 
By THERESE PULSZKY. With an Historical Intro- 
duction, by FRANCIS PULSZKY, late*Under-Secretary of 
State to the Emperor Ferdinand, King of Hungary. 2 vols, 
(Just Ready.) 
Ile 


ADVENTURES} OF A GOLD 
FINDER.‘ 
Written by HIMSELF, 8 vols. 


“ What is here? 
Gold ? yellow, glittering, precious gold?” 
Timon of Athens. 
111 


VOL L OF EVELYN'S DIARY 
AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


New, Revised, and Cheaper Edition, with numerous 
Additional Notes, 10s. 6d. bound. Tobe completed in 4 
vols., uniform with the new edition of Pepy’s Diary, 


Iv. 
THE PETREL: 
ATALE OF THE SEA. By A NAVAL OFFICER. 3 vols. 
“* This story possesses an attraction which is all-engros- 
sing: Admiral Fisher has proved by this tale that he can 
use his pen with no contemptible skill.”"—Dispatch. 








Also, in a few days, 
A NEW WORK, 


By the Author of 
“ THE DISCIPLINE OF LIFE,” 


engitled 
PRIDE AND IRRESOLUTION. 


In 8 vols., post 8vo. 





Henry Cornvry, Publisher, 13, Great 


ee 


MR. BENTLEY’S NEW WORKS, 
TO APPEAR, DURING THE PRESENT MONTH, 


THE NEW ROMANCE OF CANADA, 


The NOMADES OF THE WEST; or, Exley Cray 
ton. A Romance. 8 vols., post 8vo., 31s. Gd, 


[Published this day) 
Il. 
DR. JOHNSON; HIS RELIGIOUS LIFE, AND 
HIS DEATH. 
By the Author of “the Primitive Church in its Episoy. 


» “Dr. Hookwell,”” &. In 8v0., 15s, 
mn , [On the 25th instant] 


Ill. 


ANTONIA ; OR, THE FALL OF ROME, 
BY W. WILKIE COLLINS, 
Author of “ the Life of William Collins, B.A.” 
In Three Volumes, post 8vo., 31s. 6d. 
[On the 25th instant] 


Ive 
SPRING TIDE ; OR, THE ANGLER AND Hi§ 
FRIENDS. 
By JOHN YONGE AKE&MAN. 
Foolseap, 8vo., 7s. 6d- [On the 26th instant) 
Ve 
EVENINGS AT SEA. 
In post 8vo., 10s. 6d. * 
(On the 20th instant} 
vi. 
The sixth volume of 
PRESCOT’S HISTORICAL WORKS. 
ing’ the Third and concluding volume of the “ Con 
quest of Mexico.”’ Crown 8vo, price 6s. 
[With the Magarin] 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street 








Marlborough Street. 


(Publisher in ordinary to Her Majesty). 





this int ing 
science, with numerous experiments attractive to the young begins 


ner, By WILLIAM Hope, M.D. 


THE ETIQUETTE OF THE TOILETTE 
TABLE. A Manual of Utility, Elegance, and Personal Comfort, 
ada for the every day use of both sexes, to which is added a 
mu de~of receipts for preparing every kind of Perfumes, Co8- 
mestics, Dentrifices, &c. &c. By an OFFICER'S WIDOW. 


THE MOTHER'S GUIDE ; a Treatise on the 

Education and Diseases of Children, Compiled for 

Seong use from the writings of Drs. Eberle, Dewees, Burns, 
yan, Kennedy, and others, By a PHYSICIAN. 


ee 


THE MEDICAL POCKET GUIDE: a 
Popular Treatise on Diet and Regimen, Cold and its Effects, and 
the Use and Doses of Medicine; the wh_le selected from the latest 
and best authorities, and fully adapted for the use of families 
and non-professional readers, By a PHYSICIAN. 


—— 





THE YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER’S POCKET 
“i 1 lated to 


GUIDE: a Manual taining much inf 
ime ease domestic comfort and happiness at the smallest expense. 








THE POCKET GUIDE TO DOMESTIC 
COOKERY. By a LADY. To which are added, Instructions for 
Trussing and Carving, with Plates. In this Edition has been in- 
eluded an entire chapter on Preserves, thus making the work the 

heapest, most » and most concise Treatise on Cookery 





THE CHRISTIAN TEACHER’S POCKET 


on the Sacred Doctrines of 
most valuable work for those who have the con- 


GUIDE: a Practical Treatise 
Christianity. A 
@actiag of Sabbath Schools, 
W. R. M‘PHUN, 
84, ArcyLe Street, GLASGow. 


&. Hatz ann Co.: Lonpox. OLtver anp Born: 


Epvixsurce. Soup Dx ALL BooksELLERS. 





WOMAN'S 


This day is published, in one vol., Price 6s. 6d. 


FRIENDSHIP; 
A STORY OF DOMESTIC LIFE. 
By GRACE AGUILAR, 
AUTHOR OF “HOME INFLUENCE.” 


*“*To show us how divine a thing 
A woman may be made.”’— Wordsworth. 





HOME IN 


Second Edition, in one vol., Price 6s. 6d. 


FLUENCE; 


A TALE FOR MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS. 
By GRACE AGUILAR, 
AUTHOR OF “ WOMAN’S FRIENDSHIP.” 
GROOMBRIDGE AND SONS, 5, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





ei 
ee 
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